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By  Prof.  A.  Leitch 


FTpiHAT  there  is  an  agricultural  crisis 
is  known  generally  to  all  and 
particularly  to  the  farmer  him¬ 
self.  That  many  remedies  for  the 
same  are  being  suggested  is  only  too 
apparent  to  all  who  read  and  observe. 
Can  any  human  remedies  for,  or  im¬ 
provements  in,  the  present  situation  be 
brought  about,  since  the  causes  which 
brought  about  this  situation  were 
world-wide  social  and  economic  up¬ 
heavals,  absolutely  beyond  the  control 
of  individuals,  nations  or  even  groups 
of  nations.  A  logical,  if  brief  analysis 
of  the  farmer’s  economic  position,  both 
actual  and  comparative  with  pre-war 
conditions,  will  help  to  disassociate 
those  financial  ills  which  permit  of 
practical  and  immediate  remedy  from 
those  that  can  be  healed  only  by  a  slow 
and  orderly  convalescence  in  which  the 
patient’s  reserve  force,  courage  and 
persistence  decide  the  struggle. 

Going  back  to  1913  we  find  that  of 
four  classes  of  men  who  gain  the  large 
share  of  their  livelihood  from  manual 
effort,  all  were  getting  a  reasonably 
equal  remuneration  for  their  year’s 
work.  The  average  mining  employee 
received  $639,  the  average  factory 
employee  $588,  the  railroad  employee 
$689  and  the  farmer  $700,  as  the  year’s 
income  for  labor.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  there  is  added  to  his  actual 
Labor  Income  the  value  of  his  house 
and  farm  produce  used  on  his  table. 
The  outstanding  difference  between  the 


farmer  and  the  other  three  classes  was 
that  he  had  to  work  a  larger  number  of 
hours  to  accomplish  the  same  yearly 
labor  return.  For  this  there  were 
compensating  factors  to  be  mentioned 
later.  During  the  years  of  inflation 
and  up  to  1920  all  four  classes  had 
increases  in  this  labor  income  of  about 
equal  magnitude.  In  the  year  1921, 
however,  we  find  the  following  con 
ditions  for  each,  based  on  the  best  in¬ 
formation  now  available — mining  em¬ 
ployee  $990,  factory  employee  $900, 
railway  employee  $1,400,  farmer  $600. 
In  brief,  the  farmer  is  the  first  back  to 
bed  rock.  In  regard  to  his  income  he 
is  receiving  somewhat  less  in  actual 
dollars  than  in  1913,  but  in  purchasing 
power  his  dollars  have  only  60  per  c  nt. 
of  their  value  in  1913. 

Proceeding  to  a  further  analysis  of 
the  situation,  it  was  intimated  above 
that  the  farmer’s  annual  return  was 
low  in  comparison  with  the  other 
classes  on  the  basis  ol  actual  working 
hours.  This  condition,  prevailing  over 
a  long  term  of  years,  would  of  course 
have  worked  serious  injury  to  the  indus¬ 
try  if  there  were  not  three  great 
counterbalancing  or  compensating  fac¬ 
tors  inherent  exclusively  in  the  farming 
business. 

1.  Security  of  employment  of  the 
majority  of  those  engaged  in  Agricul¬ 
ture  since  on  most  farms  the  labor  is 
largely  that  of  the  farm  family. 

2.  Safety  of  investment  of  the  farm 
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operator’s  capital, particularly  since  land 
is  limited  in  quantity  and  is  sure  to 
advance  in  value  as  populations  in¬ 
crease. 

3.  Opportunities  for  greater  savings 
out  of  smaller  actual  cash  earnings  in 
farming,  since  the  farm  can  be  made 
to  supply  a  great  part  of  the  necessities 
of  life  when  occasion  demands. 

The  seriousness  of  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  does  not  lie  entirely  in  the  small 
cash  return  for  the  farmer's  labor. 
This,  under  the  circumstances,  is  to  be 
expected.  It  lies  in  the  disruption  of 
the  three  counteracting  forces  men¬ 
tioned  above.  This  is  done  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ways: 

1.  Highly  stimulated  war  production, 
disruption  and  lack  of  markets  have 
produced  a  surplus  of  American  and 
Canadian  farm  products  so  there  is  no 
longer  profitable  employment  on  farms 
for  all  people  on  those  farms.  Neither 
is  there  immediate  employment  for  the 
surplus  of  labor  in  other  industries. 

2.  Investments  made  in  farms  since 
1916  are  no  longer  secure  in  their 
entirety,  since  the  inflated  period  forced 
land  values  higher  than  steady  progress 
warranted  so  that  there  is  now  a  wider 
margin  of  insecurity  in  invested  capital 
in  land,  which  margin  will  of  necessity 
have  to  disappear  with  ruinous  effect 
on  those  who  made  those  investments 
during  the  high  years. 

3.  The  opportunities  for  saving  that 
belong  inherently  in  farming  are  at 
present  non-existent  because  of  the 
decline  in  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer’s  actual  dollars,  and  there  are 
certain  fixed  minimums  of  goods  and 
services  that  he  must  buy  anel  his 
earnings  cannot  now  buy  them. 

There  are  certain  remeelies  that  there¬ 
fore  suggest  themselves  for  two  of  the 
three  conditions  just  mentioned.  He 
must  find  markets  and  insure  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  these  markets  in  order  that 


employment  be  found  for  all  farm 
populations  even  if  returns  are  not 
large. 

I  he  present  lack  of  markets  is  not  due 
to  lack  of  customers  but  to  lack  of  these 
customers’  ability  to  buy.  A  practical 
solution  therefore  presents  itself.  Since 
we  on  this  continent  have  the  where¬ 
withal  with  which  to  help  people  to 
buy,  i.e.,  credit  and  gold,  and  since  we 
now  can  only  too  plainly  see  that  gold 
is  not  wealth  unless  it  is  being  used  for 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created  a 
monetary  standard,  that  is  a  medium 
to  assist  in  exchange  of  commodities, 
then  the  logical  solution  is  to  put  gold 
again  in  circulation  as  fast  as  orderly 
government  develops  in  Europe.  If 
American  and  Canadian  Agriculture 
depends  for  its  salvation  on  restoration 
of  pre-war  economic  conditions  in 
Europe,  then  we  on  this  continent  must 
realize  that  cancellation  of  war  debts, 
redistribution  of  war  profits  back  to 
those  countries  from  which  they  arose, 
and  all  peoples,  victors  or  vanquished, 
debtors  or  creditors,  bearing  their  full 
share  of  rehabilitation  the  greatest  im¬ 
mediate  business  necessity.  It  may  be 
a  sordid  view  that  economic  necessity 
will  outstrip  Christian  forgiveness  in 
world  re-establishment,  but  the  most 

effective  instrument  will  prevail. 

• 

In  the  national  sense,  as  applied  to 
our  own  country,  a  development  of  co¬ 
operative  marketing  as  fast  as  education 
and  experience  will  justify  is  a  necessity 
if  we  are  to  acquire  and  maintain  our 
share  of  present  or  newly-found  mar¬ 
kets.  Quality  of  product  is  the  only 
efficient  weapon  in  a  war  for  markets. 
Quality  of  product  can  only  be  obtained 
by  paying  a  premium  for  quality. 
Competitive  marketing,  no  matter  how 
efficient  otherwise,  does  not  lend  itself 
to  paying  for  quality.  Self-enforced 
rule  and  regulation  by  co-operators 
realizing  the  dire  necessity  thereof  can 
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provide  quality  of  product.  Removal 
of  legislative  and  legal  obstruction  in 
the  pathway  of  co-operative  marketing 
and  the  fullest  measure  of  support  that 
the  people  through  their  governments 
can  give,  consistent  with  good  business 
practice,  will  be  a  most  effective  remedy 
in  the  present  crisis. 

There  is  no  human  remedy  for  grossly 
inflated  land  values. 

There  must  be  adjustment  in  prices 
of  commodities  and  services  that  far¬ 
mers  buy  so  that  these  are  in  balance 
with  his  low  cash  revenues.  This 
means  lower  freight  and  other  trans¬ 
portation  rates,  because  these  are  within 
human  control.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lowering  of  commodity  prices  will  come 
as  soon  as  it  is  felt  by  those  selling  them 
that  they  cannot  be  sold  unless  they 
come  down.  The  moral  is  for  the 
farmer  to  postpone  purchasing  anything 
not  absolutely  essential  to  the  conduct 
of  his  farm  or  family  business.  It 
might  be  argued  that  a  remedy  would 
be  to  increase  prices  of  farm  products. 
This  procedure  is  in  the  main  entirely 
beyond  human  accomplishment,  but  if 
the  farmer  by  co-operative  effort  can 
retain  for  himself  some  of  the  profits, 
now  being  obtained  by  the  middleman, 
by  rendering  marketing  services  more 
efficiently  than  present  marketing  agen¬ 
cies  are  doing,  then  no  legislative  or 
administrative  obstructions  should  be 
put  in  his  way. 

To  help  in  realizing  the  grave  burden 
which  freight  rates  impose  on  agricul¬ 
tural  industry,  let  me  point  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table: 


Year 

Value  of  Agricultural 
Products  Hauled  on 
Railways  in  Actual 
Purchasing  Power 

Paid  to  Railways 
in  Freight  Charges 
by 

Farmers. 

1915.. 

...  1374,000,000 

$  43,500,000 

1921 

...  280,000,000 

103,500,000 

Little  comment  is  necessary  on  the 
above  table.  Farmer,  manufacturer, 
merchant,  consumer — everyone  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  this  burden,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  stagnation  resulting  from  the  above 
unbalanced  situation.  It  is  unfortun¬ 
ate  that  we,  as  a  Canadian  people,  did 
not  realize  that  railways  should  have 
been  allowed  to  increase  their  rates  in 
the  prosperous  years  when  such  charges 
would  have  been  in  balance  with  the 
value  of  products  handled.  Instead 
of  so  doing,  we  postponed  those  in¬ 
creases,  or  rather  prevented  them  by 
regulation,  with  the  result  that  when 
deflation  did  commence,  the  roads  had 
no  surplus  or  reserve  to  enable  them  to 
deflate  rates  in  proportion  to  other 
values.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the 
last  and  largest  increase  in  rates  (about 
55  per  cent,  over  pre-war  rates)  should 
take  effect  in  September,  1920,  just 
when  business  stopped  and  farm  prices 
started  on  the  down  grade. 

That  the  railways  need  these  in¬ 
creased  revenues  no  one  can  deny.  In 
this  country  a  large  share  of  these 
freight  charges  is  the  result  of  gross  over¬ 
building  of  railways  in  the  decade 
previous  to  the  war.  We,  as  a  people, 
encouraged  and  artificially  stimulated 
this  railroad  expansion.  We  sowed 
the  wind  and  must  reap  the  whirlwind. 
But  all  classes  of  citizens  should  bear 
the  burden  equally  as  the  responsibility 
of  all  is  equal.  At  this  time  the  burden 
is  being  too  largely  borne  by  those 
engaged  in  our  basic  industries,  whose 
products  have  a  low  specific  value,  of 
which  farm  products  have  reached  the 
lowest  point.  Here  is  a  spot  where  our 
legislators  can  apply  an  active  remedy. 
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By  Sir  Clifford  Sifton 
{Continued  from  Last  Issue) 


A  FEW  years  ago,  in  Ottawa,  a 
session  of  one  of  the  government 
bodies  was  devoted  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  question  of  the  use  of 
fertilizers  for  improving  the  fertility 
of  the  soil.  A  very  large  amount  of 
valuable  information  was  given  at  the 
meeting. 

While  it  is  true,  as  told  by  Dr.  Shutt, 
the  Dominion  Chemist,  that  there  is  no 
justification  for  extravagant  talk  in 
regard  to  the  possibility  of  immediate 
improvement  by  the  use  of  artificial 
fertilizers,  it  was  made  clear  that  the 
systematic  education  of  the  farmers  on 
this  point  will  undoubtedly  bring  about 
remarkable  results. 

The  agricultural  yields  of  the  fields 
of  Canada  are  not  what  they  should  be. 
Immensely  greater  quantities  of  ferti¬ 
lizer  than  are  at  present  employed  could 
be  used  profitably,  and  a  systematic 
education  of  those  employed  in  agricul¬ 
ture  on  these  lines  would  produce  bene¬ 
ficial  results.  One  fact  may  be  cited  as 
an  illustration  of  what  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  short  time.  About  the  year 
1900  public  attention  began  to  be 
systematically  directed  to  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  large  quantity  of  land  in 
the  United  States  which  would  not  yield 
the  desired  results  from  the  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  lime  in  the  parent  soil.  As  the 
result  of  this  propaganda,  the  amout 
of  lime  known  to  have  been  sold  for 
agriculture  purposes  in  the  United 
States  grew  from  practically  nothing- 
in  1900  to  six  hundred  thousand  tons  in 
1912,  and  a  high  authority  states  that 
the  amount  used  now  is  probably  several 
millions  of  tons  per  annum  and  growing 


rapidly.  Illuminating  facts  bearing  on 
this  subject  are  as  follows: 


1913 

Ger- 

France 

United 

Bus.  per  Acre 

many 

States 

Wheat . 

35.1 

19.9 

15.2 

Oats . 

61.1 

31.6 

29.2 

Potatoes . 

235.8 

127.2 

90.4 

Germany,  before  the  war,  used  twice 
as  much  artificial  fertilizer  as  France 
per  acre  and,  although  her  entire  area 
is  not  more  than  about  the  size  of 
Texas,  she  used  as  much  commercial 
fertilizer  as  the  United  States.  The 
results  speak  for  themselves. 

The  New  England  States  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  among  the  poorest  in 
respect  of  natural  fertility.  Their  soil 
is  also  popularly  supposed  to  be  worn 
out  by  long  continued  cropping.  It  is 
illuminating  to  find  that  the  lowest 
average  yield  of  corn  in  any  one  of  the 
New  England  States  from  1906  to  1915 
was  39.8  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
average  yield  of  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
reputed  to  be  amongst  the  richest 
States  and  particularly  adapted  for 
corn,  was,  during  the  same  period,  less 
than  the  said  lowest  average  of  any 
one  of  the  New  England  States.  During 
these  ten  years  therefore,  the  so-called 
poor  and  worn  out  soils  of  New  England 
were  surpassing  the  richest  of  the  corn 
States  in  production  per  acre.  During 
the  same  period  the  five  New  England 
States  led  the  entire  continent  in  the 
average  production  of  potatoes  per  acre. 

We  have  here  at  least  sufficient 
evidence  to  conclusively  prove  that 
persistent  and  intelligent  effort  will 
work  a  substantial  improvement  in  the 
average  yield  of  field  crops. 

Dr.  Wheeler,  late  director  of  the 
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Rhode  Island  Experiment  Station,  in 
an  address  before  the  Commission  of 
Conservation,  spoke  as  follows: 

“There  is  another  point  that  has  been 
brought  out,  namely,  the  question  of 
our  Agriculture.  You,  Mr.  Edwards, 
and  Sir  Clifford  Sifton  also,  in  his 
address,  have  talked  about  that  being 
the  most  important  basic  industry  of 
Canada.  Everybody  talks  that  way, 
but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  everybody 
realizes  that  fact  or  acts  in  accordance 
with  that  opinion. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  or  so,  agriculture  has  gone  behind 
in  its  comparative  development  in 
Canada.  I  do  not  say  it  has  gone 
behind  actually.  It  has  not  gone 
behind  actually  in  many  ways,  although 
in  some  ways  it  has  even  done  that. 
But,  in  comparison  to  the  other  deve¬ 
lopments  of  the  country  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Agriculture  has  taken  a  lower  and  lower 
position  in  Canadian  development  and 
Canadian  enterprise.  This,  I  believe 
to  be  the  most  serious  feature  of  our 
economic  situation.  You  spoke  about 
our  natural  resources.  You  said  that 
they  had  been  exaggerated  in  the  past 
and  that  they  are  being  exaggerated 
to-day.  I  think,  however,  that  you 
quite  rightly  excepted  our  agricultural 
resources.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  there  is  in  Canada  an  almost 
illimitable  agricultural  resource  in  the 
fertility  of  our  farms,  in  our  area  of 
good  soil,  in  our  temperate  climate, 
suitable  for  the  growing  of  all  the  best 
kinds  of  food,  in  our  pure  and  abundant 
water,  and  in  the  opportunities  for  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources. 
The  point  is,  however,  that  the  thought, 
mind,  capital  and  labor  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  are  leaving  agriculture  and  going 
into  everything  else.  This  must  be 
changed  in  the  near  future  if  Canada 
is  going  to  be  able  to  meet  the  burdens 


which  she  assumed  in  the  war.  These 
burdens  are  enormous.  We  cannot 
meet  them  by  swapping  jack-knives. 
We  cannot  meet  them  with  the  ordinary 
processes  of  trade.  We  must  meet 
them  by  the  increased  production  of 
basic  products,  which  are  necessary  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  life  of  the  various 
interests  of  the  community;  and  in 
Canada  to-day  the  production  of  the 
products  of  the  soils  and  the  production 
of  food,  whether  for  the  use  of  the 
country  itself  or  for  export  to  pay  our 
bills  abroad,  is  essential  to  our  prosper¬ 
ity  in  the  future.  When  I  tell  you, 
what  is  an  actual  fact,  that  to-day 
there  are  fewer  domestic  animals  in 
Canada  than  there  were  fifteen  years 
ago,  you  will  realize  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  Our  sheep  industry  has  gone 
down  steadily  and  very  largely.  There 
are  fewer  cows  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
than  there  were  fifteen  years  ago,  but 
they  are  individually  doing  a  little 
better  work,  and,  consequently,  our 
dairy  production  has  not  decreased  as 
much  as  it  would  have  decreased  were 
the  production  of  the  individual  cow 
the  same  as  it  was  fifteen  years  ago. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  actually 
fewer  horned  cattle  to-day  in  Canada 
than  there  were  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
trade  in  agricultural  products  has  been 
steadily  decreasing.  We  used  to  be  an 
exporting  country  of  all  agricultural 
products.  But,  until  the  extreme  stim¬ 
ulus  of  the  war  we  had  ceased  to  be  an 
exporter  of  butter;  that  is  to  say,  we 
imported  more  butter  than  we  exported. 
For  some  years  past  we  imported  more 
eggs  than  we  exported  We  have  ceased 
to  export  poultry  meat,  which  a  few 
years  ago  we  exported.  The  advance¬ 
ment  made  in  our  export  of  food  pro¬ 
ducts  has  been  entirely  due  to  the 
enormous  increase  in  production  of 

wheat  and  the  export  of  wheat  and  its 
products  from  Canada;  that  of  course 
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would  not  have  taken  place  but  for  the 
development  of  our  Northwest.  Speak¬ 
ing  particularly  of  Eastern  Canada,  we 
are  rapidly  approaching  the  period 
when  Canada  will  cease  to  be  a  food¬ 
exporting  country.  When  you  reflect 
on  and  realize  the  enormous  interests  of 
agriculture  in  this  country,  you  will 
appreciate  the  serious  situation.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  two-fold:  In  the 
first  place,  practically  all  capital  has 
been  attracted  into  other  industries — 
other  lines  of  production.  Practically 
all  labor  has  been  attracted  away  from 
the  farm,  into  the  cities,  and  into  the 
great  construction  works  that  have  been 
going  on  in  the  country;  and  I  know 
to-day  hundreds  of  farms  which,  say 
fifteen  years  ago,  had  two  or  three 
laborers  on  them,  besides  the  owner, 
but  which  to-day  have  none  because  the 
owner  cannot  get  them.” 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  it  is  to-day 
as  true  as  it  was  in  primitive  times,  that 
the  farmer  feeds  us  all,  and  that  the 
basic  industry  of  this  continent  is 
agriculture,  nothing  is  more  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  men  of  science  and 
education  than  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  average  farmer  and  his 
family  by  inventions  and  appliances, 
which  will  facilitate  as  far  as  possible 
the  performance  of  the  ordinary  work 
of  the  farm  and  which  will  improve  the 
productivity  of  the  soil. 

Consider  another  of  Canada’s  great 
natural  resources. 

Lumbering  has  been  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  one  of  the  most  important  depart¬ 
ments  of  our  commerce.  Startling 
developments  are  taking  place  in  the 
industry  almost  without  being  noticed. 
Sixteen  years  ago,  in  connection  with 
some  building  operations  which  I  was 
carrying  on,  I  wished  to  make  use  of 
some  British  Columbia  Douglas  Fir.  I 
found  that  there  was  not  a  dealer  in 


Montreal  who  knew  anything  about  it, 
nor  where  to  get  it.  There  was  none 
of  it  in  use  in  Eastern  Canada.  A  year 
ago  I  had  occasion  to  familiarize  myself 
with  some  features  of  the  lumber  busi¬ 
ness  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  I 
found  that  there  were  many  large 
houses  who  dealt  in  nothing,  or  next 
to  nothing,  but  British  Columbia  lum¬ 
ber.  I  asked  the  reason  and  was  told 
that  they  could  not  get  lumber  from 
Ontario  and  Quebec  of  the  quality 
required  at  any  price  that  would  enable 
them  to  make  use  of  it.  Startling  as 
it  may  appear,  therefore,  we  have 
already  reached  the  position  that,  for 
ordinary  day  to  day  requirements, 
Ontario  and  Quebec  in  the  better  classes 
of  lumber  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
dependent  upon  far-off  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  or  the  Southern  States.  When 
these  Provinces — the  home  of  the 
famous  white  pine  and,  from  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  their  history,  famous  for  their 
production  of  lumber — are  dependent 
on  outside  sources  for  daily  require¬ 
ments,  it  must  be  realized  that  an 
actual  revolution  has  taken  place. 

It  is  evident  that  the  lumbering 
resources  of  Canada  are  more  in  need 
of  conservation  than  development.  A 
rigid  system  of  protection  from  loss  by 
fire  is  essential.  Much  has  been  done 
in  the  last  fifteen  years  but  much  more 
remains  to  be  done.  Nothing  but  an 
absolutely  ruthless  system  of  punish¬ 
ment  for  violation  of  regulations  is  of 
any  avail.  In  regard  to  fire  protection, 
there  has  been  great,  progress  in  some 
Provinces,  but  not  so  much  in  others. 
British  Columbia  has  perhaps  the  most 
effective  service,  Quebec  the  next.  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  place  Ontario. 
Whatever  the  success  that  may  be 
achieved  in  protection  and  reproduc¬ 
tion,  I  record  my  belief  that  the  time 
will  come,  notwithstanding  our  stereo¬ 
typed  trade  theories,  when  the  free 
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export  of  lumber  from  these  Provinces 
will  have  to  be  restricted. 

British  Columbia  is  supposed  to  be 
a  source  of  illimitable  supply.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  illimitable  supplies 
and  the  word  should  be  taboo. 

The  following  are  the  facts:  British 
Columbia  contains  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  million  acres  of  land.  Of  this, 
ninety-two  millions  are  absolute  forest 
land.  Out  of  the  ninety-two  millions, 
fifty-nine  millions  have  been  burned 
over  and  the  timber  destroyed.  That 
leaves  thirty-three  millions  of  which 
one-half  has  been  partially  and  some¬ 
what  seriously  damaged  by  fire,  so  that 
of  the  original  ninety-two  millions,  only 
seventeen  millions  remains  undamaged. 

That  is  an  appalling  state  of  affairs. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  question,  it 
may  be  said  that  British  Columbia  now 
enjoys  a  fairly  good  system  of  fire  pro¬ 
tection — probably  the  best  in  Canada — 
and  the  annual  growth  (which  is  rapid 
on  the  Pacific  Coast)  is  five  or  six  times 
as  much  as  the  present  cut,  so  that  with 
care  and  good  judgment,  the  industry 
may  be  kept  on  a  permanent  basis. 

It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that 
since  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
there  is  a  great  temptation  to  largely 
increase  the  export  of  British  Columbia 
lumber,  while  it  is  also  true  that  the 
present  cutting  is  naturally  done  on  the 
lands  that  are  most  accessible  and  inex¬ 
pensive  to  operate. 

Passing  from  the  subject  of  mer¬ 
chantable  timber  to  pulpwood,  I  fear 


that  there  has  been  a  very  great  deal 
of  irresponsible  talk  with  regard  to  the 
extent  of  our  pulpwood  supply.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  I  heard  paper  manu¬ 
facturers  declaring  that  a  spruce  forest 
could  be  cut  over  every  ten  years  with¬ 
out  diminishing  the  permanent  supply. 
We  now  know  that  such  a  statement 
is  nonsense.  Dr.  Howe  has  investi¬ 
gated  the  growth  of  the  ordinary 
spruce  which  furnishes  our  pulpwood 
supply,  and  the  result  of  his  investi¬ 
gation  shows  that  the  spruce  tree, 
growing  as  it  does  in  a  cold  climate, 
in  a  cold  wet  soil,  and  growing  only 
from  five  to  six  months  in  a  year,  is  a 
tree  of  extremely  slow  growth.  Instead 
of  it  being  a  fact  that  the  spruce  forests 
can  be  cut  over  at  short  periods,  it  is 
certain  that  the  most  rigid  care  must  be 
exercised  with  regard  to  cutting. 

If  it  is  desired  that  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  of  Canada  is  to  be  a 
permanent  industry  as  it  should  be, 
it  is  high  time  that  the  governments  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  should  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  what  they 
have  left  unalienated.  I  venture  to 
say  that  if  they  employ  men  of  the  right 
character  and  capacity  to  report  to 
them  on  the  subject,  the  information 
they  will  get  will  give  them  something 
of  a  shock.  It  is  time,  however,  that 
this  information  was  procured,  that  it 
was  in  possession  of  the  men  who  are 
responsible  for  the  administration  of 
these  resources,  and  that  the  adminis¬ 
tration  was  adapted  to  the  facts. 

(to  be  continued) 


When  the  south  wind  comes  drifting  along,  laying  bare  the  fields  and  awak¬ 
ening  the  life  which  has  lain  dormant  for  months,  he  is  a  hardened  scientist 
who  does  not  succumb  to  the  old,  old  malady  of  spring  fever.  Mother  Nature 
must  still  be  acknowledged  supreme,  even  though  we  have  uncovered  a  few  of 
her  secrets.  The  most  ardent  student  cannot  help  but  realize  the  tremendous 
force  he  is  seeking  to  fathom. 
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G.  H.  Unwin 

XI. — Poets  of  The  Great  War 


El  pJHE  War  has  produced  much 
Canadian  verse,  most  of  which 


dJi 


is  sufficiently  mediocre,  or  shall 
we  say — inadequate.  This  is  inevit¬ 
able.  With  the  memory  of  the  real 
thing  so  close,  only  the  occasional  poem 
seems  to  strike  the  true  note;  the  others 
seem  rather  ineffectual  efforts  to  de¬ 
scribe  realities  too  great  for  language. 
It  would  be  a  tremendous  task  to  sift 
all  Canadian  war  poetry,  and  even  if 
this  were  tried,  one  could  not  be  sure  of 
having  done  justice  to  the  subject;  all 
one  can  attempt  is  the  mention  of  three 
of  four  characteristic  poets  of  that 
period. 

The  first  of  course  is  the  author  of 
“In  Flander’s  Fields.”  John  McCrae 
was  the  son  of  David  McCrae  and  Janet 
Eckford,  and  was  born  at  Guelph  in 
1872.  Sir  Andrew  McPhail  says:  “Mc- 
Crae’s  education  began  well.  It  began 
in  the  time  of  his  two  grandfathers  at 
least,  was  continued  by  his  father  and 
mother  before  he  came  upon  this  world’s 
scene,  and  by  them  was  left  deep  found¬ 
ed  for  him  to  build  upon.”  At  school 
he  came  under  the  influence  of  Mr. 
William  Tytler,  who  encouraged  in  him 
a  love  of  literature  and  good  English. 

In  1888  he  entered  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  four  years  later  was 
graduated  in  the  Department  of  Bi¬ 
ology.  Then  he  took  up  medicine;  in 
’98  he  was  House  Surgeon  in  Toronto 
General  Hospital,  and  the  following 
year  he  spent  at  Johns  Hopkins  in 
similar  capacity.  From  then  till  1914 
he  lived  in  Montreal,  where  he  was 
Assistant  Physician  to  the  Royal  Vic¬ 
toria  Hospital  and  lecturer  in  Medicine 
at  McGill  University.  He  won  very 
high  distinction  in  his  profession,  and 


was  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  London,  and  also  of  the 
Association  of  American  Physicians. 

His  military  career  was  equally 
distinguished.  .  He  went  through  the 
South  African  War  and  received  the 
Queen’s  Medal,  with  three  clasps.  In 
1914  Dr.  McCrae  was  in  Philadelphia, 
reading  the  proofs  of  the  second  edition 
of  the  “Text  Book  of  Pathology,” 
written  by  himself  and  Professor  Adami. 
That  business  finished,  he  sailed  for 
Canada  and  on  August  28th  was  ap¬ 
pointed  surgecn  to  the  First  Brigade 
Artillery.  He  left  with  his  unit  in 
September.  Sir  Andrew  McPhail,  to 
whose  memoir  I  am  indebted  for  all 
the  facts,  quotes  a  letter  written  to  his 
sister  on  his  departure: 

“I  know  you  will  understand  it  is 
hard  to  go  home  and  perhaps  easier  for 
us  all  that  I  do  not.  I  am  in  good  hope 
of  coming  back  soon  and  safely ;  .  .  .  .” 

“In  Flanders’  Fields”  was  written 
during  the  second  battle  of  Ypres. 
Dr.  McCrae’s  dressing  station  was  in  a 
hole  at  the  foot  of  the  canal  bank.  He 
wrote  to  General  Morrison,  mentioning 
having  written  the  poem,  “partly  to 
pass  away  the  time  between  the  arrival 
of  batches  of  wounded,  and  partly  as 
an  experiment  with  several  varieties  of 
poetic  metre.”  From  his  station  he 
could  see  the  soldiers  burying  their  dead 
whenever  there  was  a  lull,  and  could 
watch  “the  crosses  row  on  row.”  The 
poem  was  eventually  sent  to  Punch 
and  was  published  in  the  issue  of 
December  8th,  1915.  Its  immediate 
and  immense  popularity  was  of  course 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  expressed 
completely  the  need  of  the  hour;  but 
the  poem  in  itself  is  so  artistically  true, 
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so  simple  and  restrained,  that  its  appeal 
will  be  green  long  after  the  emotion  of 
those  days  has  faded.  Why  Sir  Andrew 
calls  it  a  sonnet  is  hard  to  understand. 
It  is  a  perfect  example  of  the  '‘rondeau,” 
a  form  much  used  in  the  sixteenth 
century  by  Clement  Marot  and  other 
French  poets.  This,  however,  is  com¬ 
paratively  a  small  point.  The  really 
important  thing  is  that  it  has  passed 
into  the  language  and  the  hearts  of 
thousands.  As  he  says,  “It  circulates 
as  a  song  should  circulate,  by  the  living 
word  of  mouth,  not  by  printed  char¬ 
acters.” 

From  June,  1915,  until  his  death 
from  pneumonia  in  1918',  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  McCrae  was  in  charge  of 
Number  3  General  Hospital,  Boulogne. 
Just  before  his  death  came  another 
great  honour,  namely  his  appointment 
as  Consulting  Physician  to  the  British 
Armies  in  France.  The  order  arrived 
on  the  Wednesday  and  was  read  to  him 
by  Colonel  Elder;  fortunately  he  was 
still  strong  enough  to  appreciate  the 
news.  On  the  following  Monday  he 
died — soldier,  scientist,  poet,  and  ‘‘the 
well  beloved  of  his  friends.” 

The  now  familiar  little  dark  blue 
volume  contains  but  two  poems  of  the 
war,  but  these  two  are  probably  quoted 
more  often  than  any  others,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Rupert  Brooke’s 
two  sonnets.  The  others  in  this  volume 
were  published  between  1895  and  1913, 
in  the  University  Magazine,  The  Cana¬ 
dian  Magazine  and  The  Westminister. 
In  the  same  volume  will  be  found  Mc- 
Phail’s  ‘‘Essay  in  Character,”  from 
which  I  have  quoted  very  freely.  One 
of  the  poems  seems  to  sum  up  in  my 
mind  the  final  impression  one  gets  after 
a  study  of  John  McCrae’s  life  and  work: 

In  Due  Season 

If  night  should  come  and  find  me  at 
my  toil. 


Whan  all  Life’s  day  I  had,  tho’ 
faintly,  wrought, 

And  shallow  furrows,  cleft  in  stony  soil 
Were  all  my  labour.  Shall  I  count 
it  naught? 

If  only  one  poor  gleaner,  weak  of  hand, 
Shall  pick  a  scanty  sheaf  where  I 
have  sown? 

‘‘Nay,  for  of  thee  the  Master  doth 
demand 

Thy  work:  the  harvest  rests  with 
Plim  alone.” 

Bernard  Freeman  Trotter,  a  graduate 
of  McMaster  University,  was  a  poet  of 
considerable  promise.  He  was  akin  to 
Brooke  and  Seeger  in  that  he  also  was 
a  college  man,  a  poet  and  a  soldier,  and 
that  he  also  died  young  in  the  service 
of  his  country.  As  a  poet  he  cannot 
be  placed  so  high,  but  if  he  had  lived 
his  span  he  would  assuredly  have  been 
one  of  our  greatest. 

Born  in  1890  in  Toronto,  Bernard 
Trotter  was  the  son  of  Professor  Thomas 
Trotter,  now  of  McMaster  University. 
Between  1895  and  1905,  Professor 
Trotter  was  President  of  Acadia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia.  A 
record  of  the  life  at  Wolfville  is  left  in 
some  juvenile  verses  by  the  poet. 
These  were  written  when  he  was  fifteen: 

Blomidon 

“A  waveless  sea,  an  azure  sky, 

With  dainty  cloudlets  floating  by, 

Or  snowy  banks  of  cumuli — 

Of  far-famed  scenes  the  central  part 
Thou  stand’st,  a  masterpiece  of  art, 
Beloved  of  nature’s  artist  heart.” 
Beneath  the  deliciously  artificial  phrases 
of  these  schoolboy  verses,  it  is  not  hard 
to  detect  a  real  appreciation  of  scenery 
and  a  power  of  reproducing  a  mental 
picture. 

In  1907  Bernard  Trotter  passed  his 
matriculation.  Instead  of  going  to 
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college  at  once,  however,  he  went  to 
California,  on  doctor’s  advice,  since  his 
health  was  not  very  robust.  He  spent 
much  time  in  the  open  air,  cultivating 
both  bodily  strength  and  poetry.  At 
McMaster  University  (1910-15),  he 
made  a  brilliant  record,  especially  in 
literature.  He  appears  to  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  quiet  tact  and  good  humor, 
and  as  editor  of  the  college  magazine 
to  have  exerted  a  sound  influence.  All 
his  vacations  were  spent  in  Northern 
Ontario.  Like  Lampman,  Scott  and 
Roberts,  he  was  a  born  camper,  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  had  a  paddle  in 
his  hands  and  a  tight  canoe  beneath 
his  knees. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war  he  joined  the 
Officers’  Training  Corps,  meanwhile 
working  for  his  degree,  which  he 
received  in  1915.  He  managed  to 
obtain  a  commission  in  the  Leicester 
Regiment,  after  vainly  attempting  to 
enlist  with  the  Canadians.  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  1915,  he  landed  in  France  and  was 
appointed  transport  officer  to  a 'Pioneer 
Battalion.  While  bringing  up  supplies 
to  the  line  on  May  7th,  1916,  he  was 
killed  by  a  shell,  having  been  on  active 
service  about  six  months. 

His  poems  were  collected  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1917,  with  an  introduction  by 
Professor  McLay,  of  McMaster  Uni¬ 
versity.  Bernard  Trotter  was  natur¬ 
ally  a  student  rather  than  a  soldier. 
His  mind  shrank  from  noise  and  strife; 
more  than  anything  else  he  loved  the 
quiet  and  beauty  of  the  northern  lakes 
and  woods.  But  his  sense  of  national 
responsibility  was  stronger  than  any¬ 
thing  else;  when  war  was  declared  he 
could  not  be  happy  anywhere  but  in 
the  front  line.  Perhaps  the  best  of  his 
poems  is  the  one  which  gives  the  title 
to  his  volume,  “A  Canadian  Twilight”. 
This  was  written  on  Lake  Cecebe,  in  a 
mood  of  great  disappointment,  after  he 
had  been  pronounced  medically  unfit 


for  the  Canadian  army.  I  will  quote  a 
short  passage: 

O  heavenly  beauty  of  our  northern  wild, 
I  held  it  once  the  perfect  death  to  die 
In  such  a  scene,  in  such  an  hour,  and 
pass 

From  glory  unto  glory — Time,  perhaps, 
May  yet  retrieve  that  vision — oh!  but 
now 

These  quiet  hills  oppress  me:  I  am 
hedged 

As  in  that  selfish  Eden  of  the  dawn 
Wherein  man  fell  to  rise;  and  I  have 
sucked 

The  bitter  fruit  of  knowledge,  and  am 
robbed 

Of  my  rose-decked  contentment,  when 
I  hear 

Though  far,  the  clash  of  arms,  the 
shouts,  the  groans — 

A  world  in  torment,  dying  to  be  saved. 

Both  Charles  and  Theodore  Roberts 
have  written  stirringly  of  various  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  war.  The  former’s  “Cam- 
brai  and  Marne”  appeared  first  in  the 
Westminster  Gazette,  and  was  reprinted 
by  Mr.  Garvin  in  “Canadian  Poets.” 
Theodore  Roberts  is  really  a  novelist 
but  he  has  written  some  war  poems  of 
quite  original  and  striking  character. 
Here  is  one: 

Private  North 

Hunched  in  his  greatcoat,  there  he 
stands, 

Sullen  of  face  and  rough  of  hands, 
Ready  to  fight,  unready  to  drill, 
Willing  to  suffer,  and  ready  to  kill. 

He  isn’t  our  best;  he  isn’t  our  worst; 
He  won’t  be  the  last,  and  he  wasn’t  the 
first. 


I’ve  seen  his  shack,  low-set  and  gray, 

In  the  backwoods  thousands  of  miles 
away 

Where  he  lived,  from  the  mad.  loud 
world  removed, 

Masterless,  eager  and  greatly  loved. 
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He  offers  his  life  to  your  needs,  O  King! 
A  sullen,  humble  and  untrained  thing — 
And  with  it,  for  chance  to  spare  or  take, 
A  woman’s  spirit  to  wring  and  break. 

Alfred  Gordon’s  little  volume,  “Vimy 
Ridge  and  Other  Poems,”  should  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  omitted  in  any  account 
of  our  poetry,  however  brief.  Mr. 
Gordon  is  a  Londoner  (England),  who 
came  to  Canada  as  a  mechanical 
draughtsman  in  1910  and  worked  at 
first  with  the  Dominion  Bridging  Com¬ 
pany.  Since  the  war  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  literature.  His  articles  in 
the  Canadian  Bookman  and  the  Forum 
will  be  familiar  to  readers  of  those 
periodicals.  It  is  agreed  by  those  who 
sit  in  judgment  upon  writers  that  Mr. 
Gordon’s  work  is  of  very  high  quality. 
Like  Mathew  Arnold,  he  is  both  critic 
and  poet. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  mention  a 
volume  which  should  be  much  more 
widely  known,  I  mean  “Sea  Dogs  and 
Men  at  Arms,”  by  J.  E.  Middleton. 
Many  of  these  poems  appeared  in  “On 
The  Side,”  Mr.  Middleton’s  column  in 
the  Toronto  News.  The  author  is  a 
popular  journalist  and  also  well  known 
in  musical  circles,  being  a  member  of 


the  Mendelssohn  Choir  and  also  for 
some  time  (and  possibly  still)  choir¬ 
master  of  the  Centennial  Methodist 
Church.  His  volume  is  attractively 
put  together  and  has  as  a  frontispiece 
a  reproduction  of  H.  B.  Wollen’s  fine 
picture,  “The  Canadians  at  Ypres”. 
The  poems  are  fine  spirited  lyrics,  full 
of  movement  and  rhythm.  Many  of 
them  deal  with  the  navy,  some  with 
branches  of  the  service  about  which 
not  enough  has  been  said.  Here,  for 
instance,  are  some  lines  from  “The 
Engineer” : 

The  long,  grey  ships  are  running  free 
And  loitering  is  done; 

A  drift  of  foam  at  every.prow, 

A  crew  at  every  gun, 

And  captains  smile,  and  seamen  shout, 
But  lower  decks  are  grim, 

For  whatso’eer  may  come,  they  know 
The  engines  must  be  trim. 

A  thousand  busy,  clicking  valves 
Are  here  beneath  his  eye; 

How  every  shaft  is  silver-bright, 

How  swift  the  pistons  fly! 

The  dynamos  are  humming  loud 
And  every  note  sings  clear 
To  him  who  dies  without  a  fight 
The  prisoned  Engineer. 


.  Yesterday  was  a  great  day,  but  to-day  is  a  much  bigger  one;  and  oh,  boy! 
watch  when  to-morrow  comeg  along.  The  clever  man  gets  ahead  of  to-morrow 
by  doing  part  of  his  task  to-day — by  keeping  ahead  of  his  work. 

By  keeping  ahead  of  his  work  he  is  able  to  do  better  work.  No  man  can  do 
good  work  while  rushed. — Just  Common  Sense. 


At  the  request  of  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands,  the  Council  of  the 
Agricultural  and  Arts  Association  has  inspected  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Guelph 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its  fitness  for  the  proposed  model  farm  and  agri¬ 
cultural  college. — From  the  Globe,  March,  1872. 
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By  Prof.  G.  E.  Day 


Cnf^HERE  are  many  farmers  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  other  countries  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  do  not 
make  a  specialty  of  dairying,  but  who 
at  the  same  time  want  a  cow  which 
will  produce  a  fair  amount  of  milk, 
and  which  will  also  produce  a  calf  which 
will  make  a  prime  butcher’s  animal. 
Cows  which  meet  this  demand  are 
called  dual  purpose  cows,  for  the 
reason  that  they  produce  both  milk 
and  beef.  For  a  great  many  years  the 
Shorthorn  has  been  recognized  as  a 
breed  possessing  in  a  marked  degree  the 
qualities  mentioned  above,  and  its 
reputation  along  this  line  has  earned 
for  it  the  name  of  the  “farmer’s  breed”, 
that  is  to  say,  a  breed  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  general  farmer  who 
does  not  wish  to  specialize  in  dairying. 
The  Shorthorn  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  dairy  breed,  and  the  man  who 
wishes  to  make  a  specialty  of  dairying 
will  be  well  advised  to  take  up  some 
breed  which  has  already  been  developed 
especially  along  dairy  lines.  The  fact 
remains,  however,  that  every  man  can¬ 
not  be  a  dairyman,  and  for  supplying 
the  demands  of  the  general  farmer  for 
a  dual  purpose  animal  no  breed  com¬ 
pares  with  the  Shorthorn. 


In  the  spring  of  1913,  the  Record  of 
Performance  was  opened  to  Shorthorn 
Cattle,  with  a  view  to  give  those  men 
who  are  interested  in  developing  the 
milking  qualities  of  their  Shorthorns  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  to  the  public 
what  the  breed  is  capable  of  doing  in 
the  way  of  milk  production.  For  a 
considerable  time  after  the  Record  was 
opened,  very  few  cows  were  entered, 
for  the  reason  that  very  few  breeders 
of  Shorthorn  cattle  cared  to  take  the 


trouble  to  milk  their  cows  by  hand. 
Even  at  the  present  day  the  number  of 
Shorthorn  breeders  who  milk  their 
cows  is  comparatively  very  small,  but 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  of  the  464 
certificates  issued  for  Shorthorn  cows 
since  the  opening  of  the  Record,  139 
(or  practically  30  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  certificates)  were  issued 
during  1921.  This  fact  clearly  demon¬ 
strates  that  the  breeding  of  dual  pur¬ 
pose  Shorthorns  is  on  the  increase,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  breeders  of  this  class 
of  cattle  are  finding  difficulty  in  supply¬ 
ing  the  demand  for  them.  Inquiries 
for  dual  purpose  Shorthorns  are  coming 
in  from  all  parts  of  Canada,  as  well  as 
from  the  United  States,  and  anything 
with  a  record  attached  to  it  can  be  sold 
for  a  remunerative  price. 

It  has  been  noted  already  that  the 
Shorthorn  is  not  a  dairy  breed,  but  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  study  the  records 
made  by  cows  entered  in  the  Record  of 
Performance,  which  are  as  follows: 

209  mature  records  average  8,667  lbs. 
milk,  346  lbs.  fat. 

62  four-year-old  records  average 
8,143  lbs.  milk,  331  lbs.  fat. 

92  three-year-old  records  average 
6,617  lbs.  milk,  274  lbs.  fat. 

101  two-year-old  records  average  6,474 
lbs.  milk,  269  lbs.  fat. 

These  averages  take  in  all  the  cows 
entered  in  the  Record  of  Performance 
up  to  January  31st,  1922.  The  records 
are  not  high,  but  considering  the  dual 
purpose  character  of  the  breed  they 
may  be  regarded  as  very  creditable. 
Many  of  the  Shorthorn  cows  which  have 
been  tested  have  made  very  creditable 
records  indeed,  even  from  a  dairy 
standpoint.  The  highest  Canadian 
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Shorthorn  milk  record  is  17,723  pounds, 
and  the  highest  butter  fat  record  is  711 
pounds.  These  are  extreme  cases,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  wise  for 
Shorthorn  breeders  to  aim  at  such  high 
records.  When  milk  and  butter  records 
are  emphasized  strongly,  there  is  danger 
of  losing  the  beef  qualities  of  the  cattle, 
which  would  be  a  disaster  in  the  case 
of  Shorthorns. 

There  would  seem  to  be  an  excep¬ 
tionally  good  opening  at  the  present 
time  for  those  who  will  make  an  effort 
to  develop  both  milk  and  beef  qualities 
in  Shorthorns.  If  a  man  starts  out  to 
buy  Shorthorn  females  which  have 
already  made  records,  or  whose  dams 
have  made  records,  he  will  have  to  pay 
a  very  high  price.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  Shorthorn  cows  in  this 
country  which  have  never  been  entered 
in  any  test  but  which  are  most  excellent 
milkers,  and  their  breeding  is  such  that 
they  can  be  bought  at  very  reasonable 
prices  indeed.  Money  invested  in  such 
cows,  if  the  purchaser  will  test  the  cows 
for  milk  production,  should  show  a 
very  large  return  on  the  investment. 
One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  such  an  undertaking  is  to 
secure  a  satisfactory  sire.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  many  of  the  bulls  from  cows 
which  have  made  high  records  are 
undesirable  from  a  beef  standpoint, 
and  it  would  look  as  though  using  such 
bulls  would  eventually  cause  the  cattle 
to  deteriorate  from  the  standpoint  of 


beef  production.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  use  of  bulls  from  cows  which  are 
poor  milkers  will  likely  ruin  the  chance 
to  maintain  the  milking  qualities  in 
the  progeny  of  the  selected  cows,  but 
there  are  many  cows  to  be  found  in 
beef  herds  which  are  really  fine  milkers, 
but  which  have  always  nursed  their 
calves;  and  if  the  seeker  after  a  bull 
could  investigate  the  beef  herds  of  the 
country  and  make  a  selection  of  a  bull 
from  a  cow  which  was  undoubtedly  a 
good  milker,  he  would  have  an  excellent 
chance  of  maintaining,  and  possibly 
even  increasing  the  milk  production  of 
his  herd.  As  stated  in  another  place, 
the  highest  milk  records  among  Short¬ 
horns  are  not  desirable,  and  if  a  breeder 
can  develop  a  strain  of  cattle  which  will 
produce  around  8,000  pounds  of  milk 
per  year,  without  deteriorating  from  a 
beef  standpoint,  it  would  look  as 
though  he  had  succeeded  in  producing 
a  truly  dual  purpose  animal  which  will 
find  favour  among  the  general  farmers 
of  the  country. 

For  the  information  of  those  who 
may  not  know,  it  may  be  said  that  there 
is  no  separate  herd  book  for  dual  pur¬ 
pose  Shorthorns.  They  are  simply 
pure-bred  Shorthorns  which  are  good 
milkers,  and  their  blood  lines  may 
range  all  the  way  from  straight  Scotch 
to  straight  English.  A  really  good 
milking  Shorthorn  cow  is  not  to  be 
despised,  no  matter  what  lines  of  blood 
appear  in  her  pedigree. 


I  have  seen  those  seeds  on  whose  selection  much  time  and  labour  had  been 
spent,  nevertheless  degenerate  if  men  did  not  every  year  vigorously  separate 
by  hand  all  the  largest  specimens. — Virgil. 

The  first  farmer  was  the  first  man,  and  all  historic  nobility  rests  on  possession 
and  use  of  land. — Emerson. 
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Second  Prize  Story  Review  Competition. 


HILE  visiting  in  one  of  our 
Eastern  cities  a  few  weeks  ago, 
a  friend  of  mine  took  me  into 
a  down-town  club  to  spend  the  evening. 
I  found  the  club  a  comfortable,  con¬ 
genial  place,  about  which  two  or  three 
groups  of  young  men  were  sitting, 
chatting  and  telling  tales.  My  friend, 
after  introducing  me,  joined  a  group 
seated  before  the  grate  fire,  and  he  and 
I  listened,  and  sometimes  added  an 
idea,  to  the  conversation. 

One  of  the  group,  a  returned  chap, 
who  had  quite  a  merry  twinkle  in  his 
eyes,  had  been  in  the  Gallipoli  Expedi¬ 
tion,  and  while  there  had  been  befriend¬ 
ed  by  a  family  of  Jews.  These  Jews, 
it  appeared,  had  previously  lived  in 
Palestine.  In  fact,  their  immediate 
relatives  and  friends  still  lived  there 
and  this  family  never  tired  of  telling 
stories  and  anecdotes  of  the  people  who 
made  up  the  district  of  Zorah.  One 
story,  in  particular,  remains  distinctly 
in  my  memory,  and  I  can  still  see  the 
teller  as  he  sat  before  the  comfortable 
fire  of  the  club  room. 

“There  was  in  the  city  of  Zorah,” 
he  began,  “a  young  Jew  whose  name 
was  Samson  and  who,  it  is  claimed,  was 
one  of  the  strongest  men  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  His  father  belonged  to  the 
upper  middle  class  and  was  highly 
respected  by  the  citizens.  Samson 
himself,  was  quite  a  jolly  sort,  and  in 
the  words  of  the  people,  'A  good  scout’. 
He  stood  six  feet  and  six  inches  in  his 
stocking  feet,  had  bright,  merry  eyes 
and  a  prominent  hooked  nose.  His 
shoulders  were  exceptionally  broad  and 
strong  and  his  hair  was  long  and  curly 
black.  It  appears,  moreover,  that 


Samson  was  somewhat  of  a  Don  Juan 
with  the  Jewish  ladies  and  that  they 
always  greeted  him  with  smiling  eyes 
any  coy  ways. 

By  the  time  Samson  was  twenty-four 
however,  he  grew  weary  of  the  com¬ 
pany  of  the  ladies  of  Zorah  and  develop¬ 
ed  the  habit  of  riding  to  neighboring 
cities  to  attend  the  dances  and  general 
social  festivities.  At  one  of  these, 
Samson  met  a  girl  who  appealed  to  him 
as  no  other  girl  had.  She  was  a  bright 
young  thing,  stylish,  keen-eyed,  and 
pretty  and  Samson  became  completely 
infatuated.  He  was  so  “taken”  with 
her  ways  that  two  weeks  after  the 
dance  he  decided  to  go  down  to  the 
City  of  Timnah  and  propose  to  the 
girl.  His  mother  and  father  objected 
to  the  alliance  because  the  girl  was  not 
a  Jewess.  They  endeavored  to  dis¬ 
suade  him  but  Samson  wouldn’t  listen 
to  them  and  declared  that  his  heart  was 
set  on  her. 

“Alright,”  said  his  parents,  “If  you 
really  love  the  girl  and  feel  that  you 
can  never  love  anyone  else,  then  do  the 
right  thing  and  go  down  and  marry 
her.” 

That  evening  Samson  started  for 
Timnah,  on  horse-back,  and  a  peculiar 
adventure  befell  him.  He  had  covered 
about  half  the  distance  and  was  walking 
his  horse  quietly  through  the  moon¬ 
light  when  a  jackal  suddenly  sprang 
out  of  the  underbrush.  It  happened  so 
suddenly  that  Samson  was  unseated 
and  found  himself  facing  the  animal 
empty-handed.  The  animal  sprang  at 
him  but  Samson  by  rare  good  fortune 
managed  to  grasp  it  by  the  jaws  and 
succeeded  in  breaking  the  lower  one. 
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It  was  then  an  easy  matter  to  beat  the 
jackal  to  death.  This  incident  made 
Samson  very  famous  in  his  home  town 
and  some  of  his  particular  cronies  even 
whispered  that  it  had  been  a  lion  and 
not  merely  a  jackal. 

It  appears  that  the  lovely  lady  of 
Timnah,  after  a  small  show  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  consented  to  become  the  wife  of 
Samson.  She  asked  for  two  weeks  in 
which  to  prepare  her  trousseau,  but  at 
the  end  of  that  time  the  wedding  was 
to  be  held  in  true  Timnahian  splendour. 

The  custom  that  prevailed  at  the 
time  was  that  the  bridge-groom  provide 
a  wedding  banquet  for  the  young  men 
who  were  friends  of  the  bride.  After 
the  wedding,  therefore,  Samson  gave  a 
banquet  to  the  young  men  of  Timnah. 
At  the  banquet  he  was  the  prominent 
figure,  and  during  the  course  of  the 
evening  wagered  twelve  overcoats  and 
a  dozen  sets  of  bed-clothing  that  the 
men  could  not  guess  the  answer  to  a 
riddle  which  he  was  about  to  put  to 
them.  The  young  men  took  up  the 
wager  and  agreed  to  give  the  answer 
within  seven  days.  Samson  then  pro¬ 
posed  a  riddle — which  was  a  Jewish 
one  and  not  very  clear  to  occidental 
minds — extremely  difficult  to  solve. 

The  young  fellows  of  Timnah  racked 
their  brains  for  an  answer  but  all  to  no 
account.  They  were  completely  puz¬ 
zled.  Meanwhile  the  seventh  day  was 
drawing  near  and  they  began  to  fear 
for  the  loss  of  their  overcoats  and  bed¬ 
clothes.  One  of  them  conceived  the 
idea  that  Samson’s  wife  could,  with  a 
little  diplomacy,  elicit  the  answer  from 
him.  So  Samson’s  wife  with  many  be¬ 
guiling  smiles,  entreated  her  dear  hus¬ 
band  to  tell  her  the  answer  to  the  rid¬ 
dle.  At  first  he  refused,  but  finally  she 
said : 

“But,  Samson,  dear,  if  you  really 
loved  me  you  would  tell  me  for  I  am 
your  wife  and  you  should  withhold 


nothing  from  me,  If  you  do  not  tell 
me  I  shall  believe  that  you  don’t  love 
me. 

Other  such  entreaties  as  this  upset 
Samson’s  better  judgment  so  that  he 
eventually  told  her  the  answer.  This 
proved  his  undoing  for  she  ran  away 
and  told  it  to  her  fellow  citizens.  Thus 
on  the  seventh  day  they  told  him  the 
answer  and  demanded  the  overcoats 
and  the  linen. 

Samson  divined  that  his  wife  had 
double-crossed  him.  It  made  him  so 
angry  that  he  went  down  into  the  city, 
clubbed  twelve  or  sixteen  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  who  had  good  overcoats  and 
linen,  took  their  clothing  and  placed  it 
before  his  quondam  friends,  and  so  ful¬ 
filled  his  wager. 

He  now  divorced  his  wife  and  became 
a  woman-hater.  For  a  year  he  lived  in 
a  little  cabin  in  the  woods  and  made 
friends  of  the  birds  and  wild  animals. 
One  time,  deciding  to  have  further  re¬ 
venge  on  the  Timnahians,  he  caught  a 
number  of  their  dogs  and  tied  fire¬ 
brands  to  their  tails.  The  dogs  then 
ran  into  the  houses  and  other  buildings 
and  set  fire  to  them.  This  further  en¬ 
raged  the  Timnahians,  but  they  were 
unable  to  lay  hands  on  the  elusive 
Samson. 

After  a  period  of  approximately  a 
year  Samson  grew  lonesome.  He  had 
always  liked  the  companionship  of  ladies 
and  the  lonely  uneventful  life  without 
them  was  more  than  he  could  stand. 
Fie  procured  a  horse  and  rode  to  an¬ 
other  city  called  Gidea,  about  ten  miles 
from  Timnah.  Here  he  preformed 
great  feats  of  strength,  and  soon  be¬ 
came  the  popular  hero  of  the  town. 

Having  been  deceived  by  one  woman, 
he  fancied  that  now  he  would  be  able 
to  select  a  virtuous  one.  There  is, 
however,  in  the  make-up  of  every  man, 
an  intangible  force  which  draws  him  to 
a  certain  type  of  woman.  It  wasn’t 
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altogether  Samson’s  fault  that  he  loved 
the  pretty  faces,  the  bright  eyes  and  the 
smiling  lips  of  deceitful  women.  Never- 
the  less  in  Gidea  he  conceived  an  in¬ 
fatuation  for  one  Delilah,  a  vamp  in 
every  sense  of  the  modern  word — a 
beauty  with  large,  dark,  laughing  eyes, 
and  a  smile  as  bewitching  as  that  of  the 
radiant  goddess  of  the  morning;  a  clever 
woman  but  a  selfish  one. 

Eventually  she  married  him  and  for 
awhile  they  lived  together  happily. 
Delilah,  however,  once  went  to  visit 
friends  in  Timnah  and  there  learned 
that  the  Timnahians  offered  great  sums 
for  information  leading  to  the  capture 
of  Samson  Manoah.  She  pondered  this 
and  decided  that  she,  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  men  of  Timnah,  would  win  the  re¬ 
ward  for  herself.  She  told  ten  of  them 
of  the  whereabouts  of  Samson  and  they 
went  to  Gidea  to  capture  him.  But 
Samson  hated  all  Timnahians  much  as 
a  hobo  hates  work;  When  he  saw  the 
ten  men  coming  to  capture  him  he  be¬ 
came  so  angry  that  his  strength  was  as 
the  strength  of  ten,  and  he  killed  the 
entire  party. 

Delilah  was  immensely  surprised, 
but  she  rather  admired  his  wonderful 
exhibition  of  strength.  After  a  time, 
however,  her  envy  got  the  better  of  her 
admiration  and  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  learn  the  secret  of  his  strength.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  the  next  morning  at  the 
breakfast  table  she  said  to  Samson : 

“Tell  me  Samson,  how  it  is  that  you 
are  so  much  stronger  than  other  men. 
There  must  be  some  secret  to  your 
strength.  I  am  your  wife  and  should 
know  it  for  fear  you  die  without  the 
world  learning  of  it.’’  “Well  my  dear,” 
said  Samson,  who  had  been  fooled  once 
by  a  woman.  “If  you  were  to  bind  me 
with  very  fine  bands  of  silk  I  would 
lose  my  strength.” 

Delilah  answered  nothing,  but  dream¬ 
ed  of  the  reward  that  would  be  hers. 


She,  therefore  had  him  bound  with  fine 
cords  while  he  was  asleep.  Fortunately 
this  didn’t  work;  for  Samson  broke  all 
the  cords  before  he  awoke.  When  the 
men  who  had  bound  him  told  Delilah 
of  this  she  was  decidedly  chagrined. 
She  concealed  her  temper  as  women 
sometimes  can,  and  the  next  evening 
played  to  perfection  the  part  of  an 
adoring  wife.  She  sat  close  to  Samson 
at  the  supper  table  and  talked  to  him 
very  enthusiastically  about  all  those 
things  in  which  she  knew  he  was  inter¬ 
ested.  She  laughed  and  smiled  and 
talked  gayly  until  Samson  became 
light-hearted  and  in  good  humor.  Then 
she  chitted  him  for  trying  to  make  her 
believe  that  silken  bands  would  take 
away  his  strength.  “You  can’t  expect 
me  to  believe  such  an  absurd  story,” 
she  told  him.  “Tell  me  the  real  secret 
of  your  strength  and  I  will  never  breathe 
a  word  of  it.”  Then  she  showed  her 
cleverness  by  presuming  to  attribute 
his  strength  to  his  ugliest  quality — that 
of  wearing  large  shoes  and  so  permitting 
his  feet  to  grow  unduly  large.  This 
clever  bit  of  diplomacy  piqued  the  per¬ 
sonal  pride  ol  Samson  so  much  that  he 
became  slightly  heated  and  told  her  that 
the  secret  of  his  strength  was  his  long 
black  curls  of  hair.  Delilah  continued 
to  flatter  him  so  that  he  would  not  be¬ 
come  suspicious.  She  kissed  him  lov¬ 
ingly  and  chatted  to  him  and  brought 
a  pillow  for  his  feet  as  he  sat  before  the 
fire.  The  next  night,  however,  she  call¬ 
ed  ten  men  from  Timnah  and  after  she 
had  clipped  his  hair  they  rushed  in  and 
took  him  captive  to  Timnah. 

The  Timnahians  put  out  Samson’s 
eyes  and  made  life  generally  unbear¬ 
able  for  him.  They  whipped  him  and 
they  jeered  him  and  called  him  weak¬ 
ling  until  Samson’s  very  heart  turned 
black  with  hatred.  After  some  lira?  1  i ; 
hair  began  to  grow  and  his  lost  strength 
came  back  to  him.  But  he  carefully 
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concealed  every  evidence  of  his  regained 
strength. 

It  was  at  the  celebration  of  the  birth¬ 
day  of  the  Mayor  of  Timnah  that  Samson 
was  taken  out  and  tied  to  the  central 
post  of  an  old  circular  pavilion  in  which 
over  three  hundred  people  collected. 
Here  the  Timnahians  again  proposed  to 
make  sport  of  him  and  Samson  wished 
he  were  dead. 

Suddenly  he  heard  the  sound  of  a 
voice  that  set  his  pulses  all  athrill  and 
raised  new  hopes  in  his  breast.  It  was 
the  voice  of  the  treacherous  Delilah 
flirting  with  some  young  men  of  Tim¬ 


nah.  Samson  entreated  his  keeper  to 
loosen  his  bonds  just  a  little.  Then 
just  as  the  first  lash  fell  about  his  body, 
and  just  as  the  crowd  cheered  the  pun¬ 
ishment,  Samson  in  a  fit  of  uncontroll¬ 
able  anger  wrenched  himself  free,  and 
in  a  mighty  effort  tore  the  central  pillar 
from  the  rickety  old  building  and  let 
the  heavy  roof  come  crashing  in  upon 
the  cruel  crowd.  The  wild  fear-stricken 
shriek  of  the  perfidious  Delilah  was  the 
last  sound  that  he  heard  ere  the  crash¬ 
ing  timbers  silenced  his  woes  forever.” 

This  is  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me 
in  one  of  our  eastern  cities. 


J  — /\CCL 
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By  R.  G.  Sutton,  B.  S.  A. 


b"l  plHE  Land  Settlement  and  Develop¬ 
ment  Act  passed  the  British  Col¬ 
umbia  Legislature  in  1917.  Its 
aim  was  to  open  up  for  settlement  the 
rich  farming  lands  in  the  province  which 
during  previous  years  had  been  taken  up 
by  individuals  and  land  companies  and 
were  being  held  at  prices  which  the  in¬ 
coming  settler  could  not  afford  to  pay 
considering  that  it  took  anywhere  from 
$20  to  $100  per  acre  to  clear  the  bush 
before  a  crop  could  be  sown.  A  few 
settlers  were  coming  in  and  were  being 
forced  to  homestead  away  back  from 
the  railway,  where  lack  of  roads,  lack 
of  schools,  lack  of  neighbors  and  com¬ 
munity  life  worked  against  any  real 
progress.  The  province  at  this  time 
needed  settlers,  needed  more  land  un¬ 
der  cultivation  and  needed  opening  up. 

This  condition  applied  particularly 
to  the  stretch  of  country  through  which 


the  G.  T.  R.  Raiway  was  built.  Fertile 
lands  there  were  in  plenty,  in  the  upper 
Fraser  Valley,  the  McBride  and  Prince 
George  districts;  in  the  Nechako  Valley 
surrounding  Vanderhoof  and  Fort  Fra¬ 
ser;  in  the  Francois  Lake  district;  in  the 
Bulkley  Valley  around  Telkwa  and 
Smithers;  and  in  the  Skeena  Valley  by 
Hazelton  and  Terrace,  but  high  prices 
sent  many  a  would-be  settler  elsewhere. 

This  Act  gave  the  Land  Settlement 
Board  power  to  describe  certain  areas 
of  land  as  “Settlement  Areas."  Each 
quarter  section  within  the  boundaries  of 
these  areas  was  inspected ;  its  covering 
of  timber,  its  soil,  its  water  supply,  its 
vegetation,  its  availability  to  roads  and 
its  distance  from  towns  or  villages  was 
noted.  According  to  the  virtue  of  the 
soil  and  the  lightness  of  the  covering 
of  timber  its  value  rose — the  greater  its 
distance  from  a  railway  centre  the  lower 
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its  value.  A  good  natural  water  supply- 
raised  the  value.  In  this  way,  valuing 
each  160  acres  individually,  considering 
all  its  advantages  and  disadvantages 
and  working  always  from  a  fixed  stand¬ 
ard,  a  uniform  and  exceptionally  accur¬ 
ate  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  land 
was  arrived  at.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  in  this  work  only  that  land  which 
was  considered  a  good  farming  proposi¬ 
tion  was  touched.  If  the  inspector’s 
report  showed  that  the  timber  on  a 
piece  of  land  ran  very  heavy  that  quar¬ 
ter  section  was  ruled  out.  If  the  report 
showed  soil  of  poor  quality  it  also  was 
turned  down.  Also  the  only  lands 
which  the  Board  considered  were  those 
owned  by  non-resident  owners  and 
lying  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  a 
railway,  or  in  other  words  only  the 
land  held  for  speculation  was  con¬ 
sidered.  After  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  reports  on  the  lands  the  values 
were  set,  ranging  from  S3  to  $15  per 
acre;  the  average  being  about  15.  Or- 
ders-in-Council  then  approved  the 
prices  and  the  tract  of  land  was  gazetted 
and  officially  described  as  a  Settlement 
Area.  The  lands  might  happen  to  be 
in  a  solid  block  of  some  10,000,  15,000 
or  20,000  acres  or  it  might  simply  in¬ 
clude  certain  described  sections  and 
quarter  sections  scattered  over  a  con¬ 
siderable  area  of  country. 

What  happened  next?  The  owners 
of  these  lands  were  notified  that  their 
property  was  included  in  a  Settlement 
Area  and  that  the  Board  would  buy 
from  them  at  the  appraised  price.  If 
they  chose  to  refuse  the  Board’s  offer 
they  were  required  to  put  improve¬ 
ments  on  each  quarter  section  in  the 
shape  of  cleared  land,  buildings,  etc. 
to  the  value  of  $2.00  per  acre  per  year 
until  a  total  of  $12.00  per  acre  had 
been  reached  in  six  years  Those  who 
failed  to  make  these  improvements 
were  charged  a  penalty  tax  of  5  per  cent. 


With  what  results?  That  the  Board 
took  over  a  good  many  thousand  acres. 
Advertising  matter  was  sent  out  to  the 
Prairies  and  the  States;  settlers  began 
to  come  in.  At  different  points  central 
to  the  Board’s  newly  acquired  lands 
representatives  were  stationed  Their 
place  was  to  get  in  touch  with  incoming 
settlers,  to  show  them  lands  open  for 
sale  and  to  give  all  possible  informa¬ 
tion  and  assistance  and  also  to  keep 
in  touch  with  those  already  placed, 
introducing  them  to  the  various  Pro¬ 
vincial  Departments  wh’ch  would  be 
of  use  to  the  farmer. 

There  were  no  special  trains  needed 
to  carry  these  new  settlers,  no  farming 
communities  grew  up  over  night,  but 
throughout  this  Central  Interior  of 
British  Columbia  a  noticeable  steady 
and  healthy  increase  occurred.  Each 
year  saw  a  number  of  quarter  sections 
taken  up,  saw  Prairie  and  United  States 
farmers  coming  in  with  families,  with 
machinery,  with  stock.  Each  year  saw 
acres  of  unproductive  bush  land  come 
under  the  axe  and  plow,  saw  fields  of 
oats,  barley  and  hay  take  the  place  of 
poplar,  spruce  and  willow.  New  roofs 
appeared  among  the  trees  and  the 
smoke  from  the  land-clearing  fires  went 
up  all  day  long.  New  roads  appeared 
and  schools  and  churches  followed. 
The  Board  has  achieved  no  mushroom 
growth  but  a  steady,  healthy  country 
building  progress. 

As  the  troops  began  to  come  back 
from  France,  special  provisions  were 
made  for  them.  Any  ex-soldier  who 
had  been  a  resident  of  British  Columbia 
before  enlisting  was  entitled  to  choose 
his  quarter  section  from  among  the 
Board’s  holdings  and  from  the  total 
purchase  price  of  this  the  sum  of  $500 
was  deducted  and  he  was  asked  to  pay 
10  per  cent,  of  the  balance  and  the 
remainder  in  fifteen  annual  payments. 
Should  the  purchase  price  total  $500 
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or  less  he  was  charged  $1.00  only  for 
making  out  the  papers.  To  the  ordi¬ 
nary  or  civilian  settler  the  terms  were 
the  same,  but  of  course  there  was  no 
$500  reduction.  With  prices  of  land 
ranging  from  $3  to  $10  per  acre,  he  was 
asked  to  pay  20  per  cent,  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  down  and  the  balance  in 
fifteen  annual  payments. 

The  Board  has  been  working  steadily 
for  about  three  years  and  has  fourteen 
Settlement  Areas  gazetted  throughout 
the  Province,  the  majority  of  them 
being  in  the  upper  Fraser  Valley  and 
along  the  G.  T.  P.  Railway.  There 
have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  three 
hundred  settlers  placed  on  lands.  These 
men  are  all  working  on  their  places  and 
building  up  farms  from  unproductive 
bush  land.  They  have  put  under 
cultivation  an  average  of  from  5  to  10 
acres  of  new  land  each,  with  an  average 
of  $300  to  $400  worth  of  improvements 
per  year  on  each  farm.  It  may  not 
look  very  much  if  you  stand  in  the 
midst  of  the  big  open  fields  of  the 
Prairie  or  old  Ontario,  but  if  you 
happen  to  know  an  old  Eastern  Cana¬ 
dian  pioneer  who  helped  hew  out  a 
home  among  Ontario  hardwoods,  ask 
him  what  it  means. 

The  Land  Settlement  Board  indulges 
in  other  activities  as  well.  The  Rural 
Credit  system  is  handled  by  it,  loans 
being  advanced  for  development  pur¬ 
poses  on  the  long  term  payment  system 
thus  enabling  the  newcomer  to  borrow 
capital  to  develop  or  stock  his  place> 


with  the  privilege  of  taking  10  or  20 
years  to  repay  it.  By  the  Cattle  Club 
system  good  grade  cattle  are  brought 
in  on  time  payments.  The  Board  pays 
for  the  cows,  which  are  chosen  by  the 
representative  of  the  farmers,  together 
with  freight  and  shipping  expenses,  and 
the  club  members  are  allowed  two  years 
to  repay  the  cost  of  the  cattle. 

We  live  here  in  a  land  of  mountains 
and  valleys,  of  forests  and  streams,  of 
snow  peaks  and  sunsets.  Our  valley 
slopes  and  bench  lands,  the  beds  of 
old  rivers  and  long-forgotten  lake  bot¬ 
toms  give  us  our  fertile  farm  lands, 
which  may  be  won  by  the  man  who  is 
not  afraid  of  work,  and  they  will  repay 
well  for  every  blow  of  the  axe,  every 
furrow  of  the  plow. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  and  tell  you  of 
the  resources,  the  possibilities  of  the 
country,  of  the  crops  we  grow  and  the 
stock  we  keep;  our  buildings  and 
fences;  of  the  game  in  the  woods  and 
the  trout  in  the  streams;  of  our  rain¬ 
fall,  snowfall  and  chinook  winds,  but 
I  will  have  mercy.  As  a  parting  shot, 
I  can  only  say  that  the  Board  has 
amply  vindicated  its  existence  in  British 
Columbia.  Its  servants  work  hard, 
extending  and  carrying  on  the  different 
phases  of  the  work  and  they  rejoice  in 
the  perceptible  development  of  a  great 
country,  but  all  possible  credit  must 
be  given  to  the  man  who  swings  a 
wicked  axe  among  the  spruce,  poplar 
and  willow,  and  guides  a  plow  through 
virgin  soil. 
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Dr.  C.  A.  Zavitz,  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  Ontario. 


OR  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
various  experiments  in  growing 
grains  in  mixtures  for  grain  pro¬ 
duction  have  been  conducted  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  in  connection 
with  the  crop  production  of  Ontario 
that  the  greatest  areas  in  1921  were 
used  for  the  growing  of  oats,  fall  wheat, 
mixed  grains,  barley,  husking  corn, 
spring  wheat,  buckwheat,  rye,  peas 
and  beans,  in  the  order  here  given; 
618,289  acres  were  used  for  mixed 
grains  in  the  past  season,  this  acreage 
being  almost  equal  to  that  used  for  the 
growing  of  winter  wheat.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  seen  that  the  growing  of 
grains  in  definite  combinations  is  occu¬ 
pying  an  important  place  in  crop  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario. 

For  six  years  in  succession,  an  experi¬ 
ment  was  conducted  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  by  growing  oats, 
barley,  spring  wheat  and  peas  separately 
and  in  various  combinations  for  the 
production  of  grain.  Six  mixtures  hav¬ 


ing  two  classes  of  grain  in  each  mixture, 
four  having  three  classes  of  grain  in 
each  mixture,  and  one  having  all  four 
classes  of  grain  in  combination  were 
used  each  year.  This  made  in  all 
eleven  mixtures,  besides  the  four  grains 
grown  separately,  forming  in  all  fifteen 
plots.  The  experiment  was  conducted 
in  duplicate,  thus  making  thirty  plots 
each  year  or  one  hundred  and  eighty 
plots  in  the  six-year  period.  Varieties 
were  selected  which  matured  uniformly. 
The  varieties  were  cut  when  they 
reached  the  proper  stage  of  maturity 
and  when  dry  were  taken  to  the  experi¬ 
mental  barn  and  threshed.  The  grain 
was  then  cleaned  and  carefuly  tested, 
and  the  results  recorded.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  gives  the  average  results  in 
yield  of  straw  and  in  yield  of  grain  per 
acre  of  each  of  the  eleven  different  mix¬ 
tures,  as  determined  by  twelve  separate 
tests  conducted  in  the  six-year  period. 
It  also  gives  the  comparative  average 
results  for  the  same  grains  when  grown 
separately : 


Yield  per  Acre  (Average  6  Years,  12  Tests) 


Varieties  of  Grain 

Grown  in  Mixtures 

Straw 

Gr 

ain 

Grown 

Separately 

(Tons) 

Grown  in 
Mixtures 
(Tons) 

Grown 

Separately 

(Lbs.) 

Grown  in 
Mixtures 
(Lbs.) 

1.  Barley  and  oats . 

1.56 

1.74 

1,935 

2,261 

2.  Barley,  peas  and  oats . 

1.47 

1.67 

1,849 

2,101 

3.  Barley,  wheat  and  oats . 

1.47 

1.72 

1,683 

2,067 

4.  Peas  and  oats . 

1.52 

1.77 

1,873 

1,988 

5.  Barley,  peas,  wheat  and  oats 

1.43 

1.71 

1,682 

1,955 

6.  Wheat  and  oats . 

1.52 

1.68 

1,624 

1,921 

7.  Peas,  wheat  and  oats . 

1.44 

1.73 

1,642 

1,860 

8.  Barley  and  peas . 

1.33 

1.56 

1,740 

1,760 

9.  Barley,  peas  and  wheat . 

1.32 

1.57 

1,553 

1,665 

10.  Wheat  and  barley . 

1.33 

1.41 

1,491 

1,558 

11.  Peas  and  wheat . 

1.29 

1.37 

1,429 

1,322 
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The  foregoing  results  show  that  a 
mixture  of  barley  and  oats  came  at 
the  top  of  the  list  in  the  production  of 
grain,  the  average  yield  per  acre  being 
2,261  pounds  in  comparison  with  1,322 
pounds  produced  from  a  combination 
of  peas  and  wheat  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions.  This  makes  a  difference  in 
yield  per  acre  of  939  pounds  of  grain 
produced  by  the  barley  and  oats  in 
comparison  with  that  obtained  from 
the  peas  and  wheat.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that,  with  only  one  exception, 
the  grains  grown  in  combination  gave 
a  greater  yield  per  acre  than  the  aver¬ 
age  production  of  the  same  grains  when 
grown  separately.  As  for  instance, 
barley  and  oats  when  grown  together 
gave  326  pounds  of  grain  per  acre 
more  than  the  average  of  the  two 
grains  when  grown  separately.  The 
only  exception  to  the  rule  of  the  com¬ 
paratively  higher  returns  from  the 
mixed  grain  is  in  the  case  of  peas  and 
wheat  when  the  mixture  gave  an 
average  of  107  pounds  per  acre  less 
than  the  average  of  the  two  grains 
when  grown  by  themselves.  In  the 
yield  of  straw,  the  mixed  grains  came 
the  highest  in  every  instance.  The 
greatest  yield  per  acre  of  straw  was 
produced  from  the  peas  and  oats 
grown  in  combination.  From  the  gen¬ 
eral  results,  it  appears  that  the  different 
classes  of  grains  exerted  an  influence 
in  the  productiveness  of  the  mixtures 
in  the  following  order,  namely:  Oats, 
barley,  peas  and  wheat,  the  oats  having 

4 

the  greatest  influence  and  the  wheat 
the  least.  From  a  study  of  the  detailed 
results  of  the  experiment  in  growing 
the  grains  separately  and  in  different 
combinations,  it  was  found  that  in 
about  90  per  cent,  of  the  experiments, 
the  mixtures  produced  a  greater  yield 
per  acre  in  comparison  with  the  same 

grains  when  grown  separately.  Barley 
and  oats,  when  grown  in  combination 


in  the  six-year  experiment,  gave  193 
pounds  of  threshed  grain  per  acre  more 
than  the  highest  yielding  grain  when 
grown  alone. 

Having  learned  as  the  result  of 
experimental  work  that  a  mixture  of 
barley  and  oats  was  well  adapted  to 
a  large  proportion  of  grain,  it  became 
of  importance  to  know  the  best  pro¬ 
portions  of  these  grains  to  use  in  com¬ 
bination  to  give  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  In  the  solution  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  alone,  experiments  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  annually  for  fifteen  years,  there 
being  three  sets  of  experiments,  each 
running  for  five  years.  In  all,  twenty- 
five  different  proportions  of  barley  and 
oats  have  been  carefully  tested  in 
each  of  five  years.  As  the  result  of 
three  separate  tests  it  was  found  that 
the  greatest  yield  of  grain  per  acre  was 
produced  by  using  a  mixture  of  one 
bushel  of  barley  (48  pounds)  and  of 
one  bushel  of  oats  (34  pounds)  per 
acre,  making  a  total  of  82  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre. 

While  there  has  been  quite  a  decided 
advantage  in  growing  different  classes 
of  grain  in  combination,  there  has  been 
practically  no  advantage  observed  in 
numerous  other  experiments  in  grow¬ 
ing  in  combination  different  varieties 
of  «the  same  class  of  grain.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  results  of  experiments  in 
growing  different  varieties  of  winter 
wheat  in  combination  for  five  years  in 
succession  showed  no  advantage  over 
growing  the  same  varieties  separately. 
This  held  practically  true  also  in 
regard  to  the  growing  in  combination 
different  varieties  of  oats  and  again  in 
growing  together  different  varieties  of 
barley.  In  the  case  of  barley,  there 
was  a  very  slight  advantage  from 
growing  the  varieties  in  combination, 
but  in  the  case  of  both  oats  and  winter 
wheat,  the  results  were  practically  the 
same. 
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Extensive  experiments  in  the  testing 
of  different  varieties  of  barley  and  of 
different  varieties  of  oats  were  con¬ 
ducted  over  a  series  of  years  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  most  suitable  varieties 
for  using  in  combination.  In  one  test 
alone  there  were  nineteen  different 
combinations  of  varieties  grown  in 
duplicate  tests  in  each  of  five  years. 
An  ordinary  ripening  variety  of  barley 
and  an  ordinary  ripening  variety  of 
oats  will  not  ripen  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  necessary  to  either  use  a  six- 
rowed  barley  and  an  early  variety  of 
oats  or  a  two-rowed  barley  with  a  late 
maturing  oat,  according  to  the  varieties 
which  have  been  tested  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College.  The  results  of 
the  experiments  have  shown  that  the 
highest  yield  and  the  best  satisfaction 
throughout  has  been  obtained  from  a 
high  yielding  six-rowed  barley  and  a 
high-yielding  early  oat.  The  O.  A.  C. 
No.  21  barley,  when  grown  in  com¬ 
bination  with  the  O.  A.  C.  No.  3,  the 
Alaska,  or  the  Daubeney  oats,  has 
given  excellent  returns. 

Some  farmers  have  been  under  the 
impression  that,  if  a  comparatively 
small  quantity  of  rye  or  wild  goose 
spring  wheat  or  flax  was  added  to  a 


mixture  of  oats  and  barley,  they  would 
receive  in  the  resultant  crop,  not  only 
as  large  a  yield  of  oats  and  barley  as  if 
these  two  grains  had  been  grown 
without  any  additional  seed,  but  that 
they  also  would  obtain  a  fair  yield  of 
rye,  or  goose  wheat,  or  flax  in  addition. 
Results  of  numerous  experiments  have 
shown  that  this  has  not  been  the  case 
and  that  so  far  no  additional  grain  of 
any  kind  has  been  used  with  a  stand¬ 
ard  mixture  of  barley  and  oats,  which 
has  not  caused  an  actual  reduction  in 
the  total  yield  of  grain  per  acre. 

In  experiments  in  which  from  eight 
to  twelve  different  classes  and  varieties 
of  grain  have  been  grown  in  combina¬ 
tion,  and  in  which  the  resultant  crop 
has  been  separated  into  its  different 
factors,  it  has  been  found  that  the 
greatest  influence  in  high  production 
has  been  exerted  by  barley  and  the 
second  highest  by  oats. 

From  the  various  lines  of  experi¬ 
mental  work  which  have  been  carried 
on,  it  will  be  seen  that,  if  the  right 
varieties  and  the  right  proportions  of 
barley  and  oats  are  grown  together 
under  favourable  circumstances,  a  com¬ 
paratively  high  yield  of  the  mixed 
grain  may  be  expected. 
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ANNUAL  elections  last  month 
brought  to  the  Review  an 
entirely  new  staff  of  sub-editors, 
and  the  next  issue  of  the  magazine  will 
be  the  work  of  the  new  men.  To  the 
retiring  staff  are  due  the  thanks  of  the 
magazine  readers.  It  is  upon  the  work 
of  the  sub-editors  that  the  success  of 
the  magazine  depends,  and  it  is  only 
by  their  unselfish  efforts  that  the 
Review  is  enabled  to  strive  towards 
its  ideal  of  presenting  an  interesting, 
readable  magazine  for  students  and 
ex-students  of  the  O.  A.  C.  The  edi¬ 
tors  herewith  express  their  appreciation 
of  the  work  of  the  staff  during  the  past 
year.  Particularly  do  we  commend  the 
work  of  the  Athletic  and  Alumni 


editors,  who  have  done  consistently 
good  work,  not  only  during  the  College 
term,  but  also  in  the  summer  months, 
when  it  was  more  difficult  to  get 
material.  Doings  in  the  athletic  world 
at  the  College  have  never  been  reported 
more  completely  or  in  a  more  interest¬ 
ing  manner.  Only  an  ex-editor  can 
understand  the  satisfaction  it  has  been 
for  us  to  have  “Buck”  and  “Bar”  come 
along  each  month  with  reams  of  good 
copy. 

The  new  staff  is  made  up  of  com¬ 
petent  men,  well  qualified  for  their 
respective  offices,  and  readers  may  have 
full  confidence  that  the  traditions  of 
the  Review  will  be  well  sustained  by 
them. 
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A  member  of  the  College  staff,  who 
has  had  much  experience  in  journalistic 
work,  was  recently  asked  for  a  criticism 
of  the  Review. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  that  you  don’t  get  enough 
news  of  graduates  and  ex-students.  I 
don’t  blame  your  Alumni  editor  in  the 
least.  The  fault  lies  with  the  old  boys 
themselves.  They  seem  to  forget  all 
about  their  Alma  Mater  after  they  leave 
her  gates,  and  though  many  of  them 
come  back  for  occasional  visits,  the 
majority  are  never  heard  of.  We 
found  in  our  canvassing  for  Memorial 
Hall  that  a  large  percentage  of  the 
Alumni  were  totally  indifferent  to  the 
needs  of  their  old  College.” 

How  about  it,  you  hundreds  of  men 
who  have  been  students  here  in  the 
days  gone  by?  Is  the  indictment  too 
strong?  Think  it  over.  Would  you 


like  to  know  what  every  member  of 
your  old  class  is  doing,  where  the 
fellows  are  who  initiated  you  with  the 
fire  hose,  or  the  boys  who  played  with 
you  on  football  teams  of  yesteryear? 
Of  course  you  would.  And  did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  that  some  of  your  old 
friends  might  like  to  hear  what  you 
are  doing,  whether  you  are  married,  or 
still  hopeless,  and  what  you  have  done 
since  you  left  here  years  ago?  Of 
course  they  would.  Let  us  hear  from 
you.  Sit  down  right  now,  before  you 
forget  and  tell  us  all  about  yourself  and 
all  you  know  about  your  old  class¬ 
mates.  You  don’t  know  who  will  read 
it;  neither  do  we,  but  some  one  who 
knows  you  will  see  it  and  will  pass  the 
news  on  to  some  mutual  friend,  and 
hearts  will  warm  toward  the  old  College 
as  the  news  recalls  student  days  ot 
bygone  years. 


)©mii 


During  the  past  term,  patriotic 
Chairmen  at  some  of  our  College 
meetings  have  bravely  asked  for  the 
rendering  of  “O  Canada,”  in  place  of 
or  in  addition  to  “God  Save  the  King”. 
On  one  occasion,  the  accompanist  was 
unable  to  do  any  more  than  follow  the 
air  with  one  finger,  the  while  four  or 
five  members  of  the  audience  sang  a 
few  words  and  hummed  the  rest,  and 
even  those  words  which  were  audible 
differed.  The  second  time  the  orches¬ 
tra  played  it  and  again  four  or  five 
Canadians  in  the  audience  bravely  sang 
what  they  considered  to  be  the  proper 
words. 

Such  a  condition  should  bring  a 
feeling  of  shame  to  the  heart  of  every 
true-blooded  Canadian.  However,  we 


at  the  College  are  no  worse  than  the 
vast  majority  of  people  throughout  the 
Dominion.  Many  of  us  know  how  the 
tune  goes,  but  few  of  us  know  the 
words.  There  is  really  little  to  wonder 
at  in  this,  for  leading  musicians  differ, 
there  being  no  less  than  three  settings 
of  two  translations  of  Lavallee’s  original 
French. 

Such  conditions  are  deplorable,  and 
we  note  with  pleasure  the  action  of 
the  Federated  Women’s  Clubs  of  Can¬ 
ada  in  addressing  a  memorandum  to 
the  Federal  Government,  asking  that  a 
Canadian  National  Song  be  decided 
on.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion,  and  when  a  standard  song  is 
decided  upon  we  hope  that  it  will  be 
sung  by  ALL. 
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Does  the  proposal  to  establish  an 
intermediate  year  between  the  “Asso¬ 
ciate”  and  Third  Year  of  the  “Degree” 
Courses  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  so  that  the  present  “two-year” 
man  may  qualify  through  the  new  term 
for  entrance  to  the  third  year  of  the 
“Degree”  Course,  mean  that  the  new 
regulation  regarding  entrance  standing, 
which  came  into  effect  a  few  years  ago, 
was  a  failure?  It  would  appear  that 
such  is  the  case,  or  nearly  so.  Until  the 
regulation  referred  to  was  imposed, 
anybody  with  a  fair  public  school  edu¬ 
cation  and  considerable  experience  on 
the  farm  could  enter  the  O.  A.  C.  and 
work  up  to  a  degree.  At  present,  how¬ 
ever,  the  student  must  have  matricula¬ 
tion  standing  similar  to  entrance  regu¬ 
lations  at  the  other  institutions  under 
the  University  of  Toronto,  though  a 
man  without  this  standing  can  qualify 
for  the  two-year,  or  “Associate”  course. 

The  change  has  made  a  noticeable 


difference  around  the  College  at  Guelph. 
Hitherto  patronized  by  practical  young 
farmers,  whose  lack  of  high  school 
training  made  them  buckle  down  and 
study  or  go  under,  the  regular  four-year 
course  in  the  Freshman  year  is  now 
too  largely  failed  with  theoretical  young¬ 
sters  seeking  a  professional  career 
rather  than  that  offered  along  the  con¬ 
cession  lines.  Perhaps  the  entrance 
regulations  were  a  bit  slack  before, 
but  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
under  them  turned  out  some  excellent 
practical  agriculturalists,  who  made  a 
success  of  farming  when  they  went 
back  to  the  homestead,  or,  if  engaged 
in  more  professional  lines,  gained  the 
respect  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  If  the 
proposal  now  before  the  University 
Senate  means  a  return  of  the  practical 
student,  at  the  same  time  putting  the 
O.  A.  C.  on  an  equal  standing  with 
other  affiliated  colleges,  it  should  receive 
universal  support. — The  Globe. 


Wky  M®ft  SftaiftMaury  ©im  CampM 


Sir: — 

An  enterprising  Chicago  sculptor  has 
just  perfected  a  handsome  statue  of 
Orpheus  discovering  the  first  Grama- 
phone  Record.  The  statue  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Edison  on  his  seventy-fifth 
birthday.  Stirred  by  the  artistic  ana¬ 
chronism,  a  rival  in  New  York  is  said 
to  be  working  on  a  realistic  model  of 
Cleopatra  discovering  the  first  Grama- 
phone  Needle  left  by  a  careless  slave 
on  one  of  the  cushions  which  she  is  just 
in  the  act  of  de-occupying. 

Cannot  we  take  a  chip  from  this  art 
pioneer’s  chisel?  His  idea  is  good.  Is 


there  not  many  a  corner  on  our  campus 
which  might  well  be  occupied  by 
similar  monuments?  For  instance,  why 
not  perpetuate  the  memory  of  some  of 
our  prominent  College  figures. 

A  group  showing  Socrates  discovering 
that  his  wife  Xanthippe  “Was  right, 
after  all,  about  the  umbrella”;  with 
possibly  a  bust  of  Mr.  Luther  Burbank 
in  bas-relief  at  the  foot  of  the  column, 
would  look  well  in  front  of  the  Field 
Husbandry  Building. 

Again,  a  single  figure  of  the  Goddesg 
of  Agriculture  discovering  the  F;rs| 
Bowler  Hat  could  not  help  but 
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dignity  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the 
old  Residence. 

And  yet  again,  Mr.  George  Spencer’s 
memory  could  not  be  better  served 
than  by  a  classical  pose  of  Terpsichore, 
the  Goddess  of  Dancing,  with  eyes 


uplifted,  discovering  the  beauty  of  the 
Heavenly  bodies. 

These  are  a  few  suggestions.  Surely, 
the  idea  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Pro  Bono  Camfestri. 


OBITUARY 


The  College  lost  a  .very  popular  and  efficient  member  of  its  staff 
when  the  death  occurred  on  February  twenty-sixth  of  Mr.  Cecil  R. 
Klinck.  Mr.  Klinck  was  born  and  brought  up  on  a  farm  near  Stouff- 
ville,  Ontario,  and  entered  the  O.  A.  C.  as  a  student  in  1903.  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  graduation,  Cecil  joined  the  staff  of  the  Field  Husbandry 
Department,  and  had  worked  there  constantly  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  As  assistant  in  plant  breeding,  he  has  done  much  work  in  the 
improvement  of  farm  crops.  Although  he  was  not  physically  robust, 
his  sudden  death  caused  a  great  shock  to  those  who  had  been  constantly 
working  along  with  him.  Mr.  Klinck  had  been  in  active  service  up  to 
a  week  previous  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  late  Mr.  Klinck  was  unmarried  and  passed  away  in  the  prime 
of  life  at  the  age  of  only  forty-two  years.  He  will  be  greatly  missed,  not 
only  by  the  family,  but  also  by  his  many  friends  at  the  College  and  in 
the  City  of  Guelph.  His  was  a  noble  Christian  character,  displaying  a 
large  amount  of  unselfishness,  of  excellent  service  in  his  chosen  work, 
and  of  wholesomeness  in  his  quiet  exemplary  life.  It  can  be  truly  said 
of  him  that -through  his  influence  he  left  the  world  better  than  he  found  it. 

The  deceased  is  survived  by  his  father  and  mother  at  Stouffville, 
three  brothers  and  two  sisters.  One  brother,  Leonard,  is  President  of 
the  University  of  British  Columbia.  To  the  sorrowing  family  the 
Review  extends  its  deepest  sympathy. 


The  Editor,  O.  A.  C.  Review: 

Upon  reading  the  criticism  of  the 
Review  by  “Undergraduate,”  in  the 
February  issue,  I  thought  to  myself, 
“Oh,  boy!  What  a  lot  you  have  still 
to  learn.” 

I  don’t  blame  him  in  the  least,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  the  same  feelings  towards 
the  Review  as  he,  when  I  was  attending 
the  O.  A.  C.,  but  I  felt  that  I  was  not 
the  only  reader  and  that  someone  far 
better  than  I  was  enjoying  the  articles 


which  were  uninteresting  to  me,  or  they 
wouldn’t  be  there. 

Now  that  I  am  away  from  the  Col¬ 
lege,  I  digest  every  page  because  the 
Review  is  like  a  letter  from  home  and 
keeps  me  in  touch  with  my  friends, 
gives  me  an  idea  of  what  is  going  on 
and  keeps  up  my  interest  in  the  old 
place. 

On  further  reading  I  find  the  answer 
to  the  “Undergraduate’s”  letter  on  the 
Editorial  pages  and  put  up  in  a  better 
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way  than  I  could  express  it,  but  I 
would  just  like  to  say  that  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  stand  the  editor  has 
taken. 

The  “Undergraduate,”  in  his  criti¬ 
cism,  speaks  of  the  graduates' not  being 
interested  in'  the  special  articles.  If  I 
were  allowed  to  offer  my  humble 
opinion,  I  would  say  that  the  older  a 
graduate  becomes  the  more  he  studies 
the  special  articles,  besides  the  Alumni 
pages  and  the  Editorials. 

May  I  say,  in  passing,  that  the 
Farmers  as  a  class  are  becoming  more 
interested  in  agricultural  subjects  treat¬ 
ed  scientifically,  and  when  they  meet 
an  O.  A.  C.  graduate  they  begin  asking 
questions.  Just  as  an  example,  a 


farmer  came  in  to  me  the  other  day, 
enquiring  about  treating  wheat  smut 
with  copper  carbonate  dust.  I  was 
in  the  midst  of  reading  Dr.  Stone’s 
article  on  “The  American  Phytopatho- 
logical  Society”  (a  thing  I  never  used 
to  do)  when  he  came  in,  and  I  was  in 
fine  shape  to  give  him  a  line  on  the 
subject. 

Now,  boys,  you  who  grumble  about 
the  present  policy  of  the  O.  A.  C. 
Review,  remember  you  will  be  gradu¬ 
ates  some  day,  and  then  you  will 
appreciate  more  fully  the  value  of  such 
a  magazine — Published  in  the  Interests 
of  Agriculture. 

Yours  truly, 

A  Graduate. 


WE  KNEW  it  was  about  to  start. 

Rennie,  at  the  piano,  looked 
around  with  his  usual  air  of 
disgust.  At  the  signal  Jones  came  to 
the  port,  Hinch  nonchalantly  raised 
his  drumsticks,  and  once  again  our 
orchestra  introduced  the  show.  The 
overture,  “Soldier  Boy,’’  was  a  reminis¬ 
cence  to  some,  and  a  pillar  of  the 
Entomological  Department  was  seen 
to  rest  his  head  thoughtfully  in  his 
hands.  Suddenly,  soft  music,  the  cur¬ 
tain  went  up,  and  Doug,  was  stunting 
on  the  horizontal  bar. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the 


Athletic  Concert,  our  annual  vaude¬ 
ville,  one  of  the  hereditary  privileges 
of  our  versatile  Athletic  Executive. 
It  was  a  night  of  infinite  variety,  well 
blended,  well  staged.  Against  a  very 
soft  and  effective  back  curtain,  and 
aided  by  a  careful  control  of  lights,  each 
item  succeeded  the  other  with  com¬ 
mendable  dispatch. 

On  the  first  drop  of  the  curtain  enter 
our  Lilliputian  Eddy.  “Bones!”  he 
cried,  in  stentorian  voice.  From  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  with  a  ghostly 
rattle  of  chains,  arose  a  tall  bleached 
skeleton  with  a  Southern  accent,  com- 
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plete  from  cranium  to  os  suffraginis. 
Then  came  Tubby — very  much  in  the 
flesh.  It  must  have  been  a  kind  fate 
that  brought  those  three  together. 
They  have  but  to  stand  and  we  smile. 
However,  they  are  not  content  with 
smiles.  Did  you  ever  see  a  skeleton 
step  dance  before?  Their  imitation  of 
slow  camera  boxing  was  particularly 
clever  and  Tubby’s  “Brea-a-a-ak”  a 
masterpiece  of  careful  action. 

Gymnastics  are  not  the  sort  of  thing 
to  raise  an  audience  to  heights  of 
enthusiasm,  but  the  work  of  the  gym 
team  brought  repeated  spontaneous 
applause.  We  welcomed  their  new  and 
becoming  costume.  We  admired  their 
discipline  no  less  than  their  agility. 
To  describe  their  gyrations  on  the  bar 
or  their  imitation  of  porpoises  and 
caterpillar  wheels  would  make  you 
dizzy.  Perhaps  Doug.  Adams,  Doering 
and  Blaney  were  the  most  finished  in 
their  work,  but  i\rt  Musgrave  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  excellence  of  the 
team  throughout. 

The  Ragtime  Quartette,  wearing  very 
Bohemian  haberdashery,  gave  us  a  new 
edition  of  the  Blues  (CH2i,  which  Cohen, 
in  his  ignorance,  says  is  “yet  unknown”) 
— Dick  Painter  seemed  particularly  at 
home  in  this.  As  a  proof  of  their  ver¬ 
satility,  the  Misses  R.  Bell  and  D.  West 
chose  two  dances:  “The  Sailor’s  Horn¬ 
pipe”  and  “An  English  Hunting  Jig,” 
and  were  escorted  by  Geo.  Lindala 
and  Scotty  McMillan.  “There’s  Some¬ 
thing  About  a  Sailor” — Miss  Bell  has  it. 
Miss  West,  we  felt,  had  seen  hounds 
break  covert. 

The  Senior  Associate  Class  of  Mac 
Hall  (pardon,  we  mean  Institute)  re¬ 
peated  their  prize-winning  stunt  (what 
a  word!).  Miss  Flo  Baker,  as  “The 
Sweet  Girl  Graduate,”  was  all  that  the 
title  implies.  Her  charming  assump¬ 


tion  of  omniscience  seemed  to  imitate 
Solomon,  but  Miss  Marion  Rvan,  as 
more  modern  man,  took  it  for  what  it 
was  worth.  She  was  aided  and  abetted 
by  one  Cupid,  who  we  suspect  might 
be  even  more  at  home  with  the  less 
tangible  tricks  of  his  trade  than  the 
outward  symbol  thereof.  The  cos¬ 
tumes  were  good,  especially  those  of 
the  Sphinx  and  Lord  Chesterfield. 
Just  why  the  three  wise  men  appeared 
as  a  very  jolly  trio  of  tars  we  have  not 
guessed — but  we  do  not  grumble. 

Perhaps  nothing  on  the  programme 
was  farther  from  the  reach  of  our 
faculty  for  criticism  than  the  Hawaiian 
dancing  of  Miss  M.  Stodart.  There  is 
a  natural  grace  and  finish  about  it  and 
a  confidence  that  we  feel  comes  from 
a  softer  climate. 

The  Third  Year  Stunt  (to  use  a  word 
which  is  wearing  a  rut  in  our  voca¬ 
bulary)  took  the  form  of  a  three-scene 
act,  depicting  the  metamorphosis  of 
Bill  McKenzie  from  an  unsophisticated 
farmer’s  son  to  a  be-sticked,  be-spatted 
product  of  agricultural  education.  It 
was  the  vehicle  of  a  crop  of  local  gags, 
which  are  always  in  demand,  and  con- 
tained  some  very  good  harmony  in  the 
second  scene.  Co-eds  were  heard  to 
doubt  whether  the  idea  that  it  was  the 
evil  combination  of  Mac  Hall  with 
O.  A.  C.  which  made  young  boys  leave 
home,  was  true  to  life.  In  the  first  and 
last  scenes  Dad  McCallum,  as  the 
hopeful  and  then  the  disillusioned 
parent,  blended  quiet  humour  with 
touches  of  pathos  in  a  way  that  we 
shall  not  forget.  As  for  Bill,  his 
description  of  the  “most  wonderful 
girl  in  the  world”  bade  fair  to  eclipse 
the  vividness  of  his  tie,  had  not  the 
red  cow  cast  her  hungry  eye  on  the 
alfalfa. 

With  an  appropriate  bouquet  of 
O.A.C.  No.  72,  donated  by  its  inventor 
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to  Dad,  the  evening  closed.  We  thank 
the  Athletic  Executive  for  their  hard 
work  and  careful  forethought  in  its 
preparation.  We  who  lingered  thank 


them  also  for  coffee  and  cake,  music 
and  fair  partners.  Lastly,  in  the  place 
of  honour,  come  our  thanks  to  the 
orchestra. 


ne 


Probably  a  review  of  the  Public 
Speaking  Contest  this  year  might  best 
be  accomplished  by  stating  the  names 
of  the  speakers,  their  subjects,  and  then 
finally  the  judges’  decision  as  to  the 
placing  of  awards.  No  one  who  was 
present  at  the  Literary  Society  Meeting 
that  night  desires  a  weak  rehash  of 
really  fine  speeches.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  not  able  to  attend,  we  only 
wish  that  space  allowed  of  the  speeches 
being  printed  in  full.  Perhaps  the 
editor  may  be  able  to  secure  this 
material  for  some  future  date.  Criti¬ 
cism  of  the  work  of  the  contestants 
neither  will  we  assay,  for  Mr.  Arthur 
Hawkes  has  dealt  with  this  matter  in 
his  own  inimitable  way.  And  it  might 
be  stated  that  his  work  was  so  alto¬ 
gether  pleasing  that  we  only  hope  he 
may  soon  arrange  for  another  visit  to 
the  College.  And  if  he  comes  to 
lecture,  we  will  strive  to  have  the 
electrician  leave  the  lights  on  in  the 
Hall  throughout  the  whole  time  he  is 
speaking. 

Mr.  Hutt  gave  a  challenge  to  the 
graduating  class  and  fairly  carried  off 
the  evening’s  honours.  Mr.  Clemens, 
speaking  on  the  Canadian  Export 
Bacon  Trade,  soon  had  his  audience 
realizing  that  not  all  “Pigs  is  Pigs,’’ 
but  only  the  long,  deep  Yorkshire — as 
far  as  bacon  is  concerned.  A  deserved 
second  place  went  to  Mr.  Clemens. 
Pleading  for  larger  rural  schools,  Mr. 
Laughlin  made  a  first-class  speech,  and 
to  my  mind,  proved  his  contention 
beyond  a  doubt  that  in  the  better 


education  for  country  children  lies  the 
hope  for  future  happiness  and  progress 
in  rural  Canada.  Mr.  Laughlin  fairly 
won  third  place.  Messrs.  Horning  and 
Hart  both  had  interesting  addresses  to 
deliver. 

The  crying  need  for  a  real  Assembly 
Hall  is  made  evident  to  us  time  and 
time  again,  but  never  was  it  more  so 
than  on  this  evening.  It  has  seemingly 
been  found  necessary  to  have  College 
presentations  made  at  various  such 
entertainments,  when  our  old  Gym  is 
made  into  some  semblance  of  a  College 
Assembly  Hall  by  the  addition  of 
several  hundred  decrepit  old  chairs — 
for  at  no  other  time  have  we  a  suitable 
gathering  place  for  the  hundreds  in  the 
student  body.  On  this  evening  then 
were  made  presentations  to  Messrs. 
R.  J.  Rogers  and  F.  W.  Walsh,  of  the 
'05  Scholarship  and  Stock  Judging 
Medal  respectively — made  before  a 
hundred  or  so  of  people  interested  in 
public  speaking  and  literary  entertain¬ 
ment.  Such  a  place  for  these  pre¬ 
sentations  is  not  right  or  proper.  They 
lengthen  unduly  a  programme  already 
overlong,  and,  of  more  importance, 
should  take  place  before  the  whole 
student  body. 

The  encouragement  of  platform¬ 
speaking  is  an  excellent  thing,  and  it 
is  satisfying  to  realize  that  here  at  the 
O.  A.  C.  we  receive  more  training  in 
this  line  than  is  perhaps  to  be  got  at 
any  other  College  in  our  country.  Our 
Public  Speaking  Contests  should  always 
be  well  worth  attending. 
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There  were  one  or  two  moments 
during  the  evening,  however,  when  I 
rather  wearied  of  “Public  Speaking”. 
As  soon  as  the  pianist’s  hands  touched 
the  piano  keys  from  many  points  round 
about  started  an  unwearied  yet  weari¬ 
some  tongue-wagging  which  only  ceased 


when  the  tongue’s  owners  halted  a 
moment  to  clap  vigorously  at  a  song’s 
conclusion.  However,  this  form  of 
public  speaking  is  frowned  upon  in  the 
class  room,  and  may  conceivably  some 
day  disappear  from  our  entertainments, 

— Et  Cetera. 


It  was  a  day  of  sleet  and  discourage¬ 
ment.  The  faint-hearted  said  that  the 
ice  would  be  bad,  but  the  wise  took 
their  skates  and  gathered  where  every 
one  gathers  at  one  time  or  another,  in 
hope  or  in  fear,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
for  richer  or  for  poorer.  We  waited 
patiently,  listening  to  whispers  from 
above,  glancing  nervously  at  shadowy 
forms  and  faces  behind  the  railings. 
At  last  she  came  and  we  escaped  into 
the  night. 

For  a  moment  we  thought  Sir  Adam 
Beck  had  failed  us  and  we  were  faced 
with  the  melancholy  substitute  of  a 
dance  on  the  basketball  patch.  Let 
there  be  light!”  said  Pat,  and  there  was 
light.  The  rink  no  longer  looked  like  a 


place  to  store  hay  in,  but  like  a  place 
where  people  enjoy  themselves.  The 
ice  was  good,  the  crowd  select,  the 
band  showed  signs  of  inspiration  and 
there  was  abundance  of  ministration  to 
the  inner  man.  There  were  five  dances 
at  the  end,  and  although  it  seemed  a 
pity  to  use  good  ice  to  dance  on,  we 
enjoy  the  change  from  cramped  gym¬ 
nasiums. 

We  must  not  forget  Texas,  who, 
armed  with  a  Western  accent,  a  High¬ 
land  uniform,  a  shot  gun,  one  blank 
cartridge  and  a  pair  of  skates  which 
he  handled  with  more  courage  than 
skill,  succeeded  in  bringing  to  earth  a 
cockerel  twice  his  own  size. 


Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
attend  the  Year  ’23  Dance,  held  in  the 
Arena  Hall  on  the  night  of  March  the 
eighth,  enjoyed  a  most  unique  evening’s 
entertainment.  The  Juniors  arranged 
this  dance  as  a  slight  appreciation  of 
the  valuable  assistance  which  the  girls 
from  the  Hall  gave  so  freely  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  Conversat.  Fate  and 
the  weather  so  decreed  that  the  final 
hockey  game  in  the  City  League — 
between  O.A.C.  and  Spring  and  Axle — 
had  to  be  played  on  the  evening  select¬ 


ed.  However,  by  a  happy  arrange¬ 
ment  between  the  executive  and  the 
Arena  management,  those  attending 
the  dance  were  also  able  to  support  the 
hockey  team  in  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
games  of  the  season. 

Commencing  sharp  at  seven-thirty 
permitted  of  an  hour’s  dancing  before 
the  game  began.  The  fellows — at  least 
most  of  them — and  some  of  their 
partners  then  joined  the  rooters’  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  rink.  The  remainder  of 
the  party  watched  and  cheered  from 
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points  of  vantage  in  the  window  seats 
above.  An  exciting  game  certainly 
tries  the  best  linguistic  powers.  If, 
therefore,  a  certain  gruffness  of  voice 
was  noticeable  when  dancing  was  re¬ 
sumed,  it  did  not  in  the  least  indicate 
a  lack  of  felicity  among  the  dancers. 

After  a  dainty  and  substantial  lunch 


everybody  entered  whole-heartedly  into 
the  remaining  joys  of  the  evening.  All 
too  soon  came  the  announcement  that, 
although  twelve  o’clock  leave  had  been 
obtained,  the  next  would  have  to  be 
the  home  waltz.  As  an  evening  crowd¬ 
ed  with  pleasure  and  excitement,  it  left 
nothing  to  be  desired. 


S~Sk!  Hdir©  Go 

By  the  time  this  number  leaves  the 
press,  you  will  be  too  busy  to  peruse 
immediately  the  various  articles.  Every¬ 
one  will  be  in  a  state  of  confusion.  One 
more  examination  to  go,  trunks  to 
pack,  rooms  to  dismantle  and  the 
various  friends  you  must  see  or  call  up 
before  departing.  We  secure  our  copy 
of  the  Review  to  read  on  the  train  and 
we’re  away. 

Yes!  we  are  happy.  Another  year, 
or  if  we  are  kreshmen  our  first  year, 
just  successfully  completed.  As  we 
burst  from  the  postoffice  door  we  seem 
to  realize  for  the  first  time  the  beauti¬ 
ful  state  of  the  campus.  The  grass  has 
acquired  its  spring  lustre,  the  trees  are 
bursting  forth  with  life,  and  with  the 
poet  “Lowell” — 

“Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches 
and  towers, 

And  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 
Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and 
flowers.” 

We  wish  to  linger  and  drink  in  the 
beauty  of  it  all  but  that  train  leaves  at 
2.40.  As  we  speed  over  the  country 
everything  from  the  train  window  has 
the  same  appearance,  and  we  can 
hardly  wait  for  our  summer’s  work  to 
commence. 

At  this  stage  we  become  reminiscent, 
and  as  Dean  for  1921-22,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  surveying 


residence  life  for  this  past  College  year. 

As  per  usual  the  opening  day,  Sept. 
30th,'  brought  with  it  a  great  many 
new  faces.  Tall  men,  short  men,  fat 
men,  thin  men,  men  from  the  farm, 
city,  neighboring  provinces,  and  our 
annual  quota  of  those  who  travelled 
many  thousand  miles  from  various 
countries.  Truly  a  very  cosmopolitan 
group,  possessing  various  tempera¬ 
ments,  ideals,  mannerisms  and  in¬ 
dividualities,  but  all  of  the  one  great 
interest  of  Agriculture.  A  fine  group 
of  men  to  meet  and  a  privilege  to 
associate  closely  with  them  for  a  year. 
Upon  being  assigned  their  rooms,  those 
with  near  relatives  seperated,  and  their 
College  career  commenced. 

“Here,  boy,”  remarked  one  Fresh¬ 
man  to  our  old  friend  Kenny,  thinking 
him  a  bell-hop  as  he  handed  him  his 
numerous  parcels.  And  so  in  a  short 
time  every  one  was  established. 

“Dinner  will  be  served  at  12.15”  was 
the  announcement  made.  Whereupon 
Grub  Alley  became  beseiged  for  refresh¬ 
ments  in  mistake  for  the  dining  hall. 

Thud!  Bang!  What  was  that?  The 
sound  of  many  footsteps  racing  wildly 
down  the  halls.  The  dean  emerged 
upon  a  world  unknown,  on  nothing  we 
could  call  our  own.  Beds  were  in¬ 
verted,  pitchers  emptied  and  from 
heaps  of  debris  emerged  the  occupants 
of  the  rooms,  somewhat  startled  by  the 
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surprise.  Some  stopped  not  until  they 
reached  the  campus,  mistaking  the 
occurrence  for  a  hre  alarm.  Thus 
passed  the  first  night;  individualism 
passed  with  it,  and  Year  ’25  became  a 
unit. 

The  following  day  the  upper  years 
reported  and  the  residence  was  filled 
to  its  capacity,  there  being  a  necessity 
of  some  fifty  men  rooming  down  town. 

Weeks  rolled  on.  All  night  lights 
did  not  encourage  early  retiring,  but 
did  eliminate  the  midnight  hazing  and 
enabled  those  wishing  to  study  to  do 
so.  Study  hour  was  observed  closely, 
and  upon  its  completion  men  would 
make  for  the  gymnasium.  Hawaiian 
instruments  could  be  heard  about  the 
halls  until  the  hour  of  eleven.  Occa¬ 
sionally  our  slumbers  would  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  some  midnight  prowler  on 
the  warpath  for  “eats,”  or  by  some 


If  any  one  feature  of  winter  sport 
provides  more  fun  than  a  sleigh-ride, 
it  is  the  preparation.  Packing  in  is 
full  of  thrills.  “Whose  knee  is  this,  or 
is  it  a  head?  Get  off  my  foot;  this  is 
no  bed!” 

March  was  never  more  fitly  ushered 
in  and  no  more  pleasant  farewell  was 
ever  wafted  to  winter’s  snow  than 
when,  on  the  evening  of  the  first  of 
March,  Guelph  and  the  surrounding 
district  resounded  to  the  merry  shouts 
of  the  Cosmo  Club  sleighing  party. 
Just  enough  snow  was  falling  to  make 
the  street  lamps  shimmer. 

Everyone  aboard  the  two  sleighs  was 
much  too  busy  to  look  farther  afield. 
One  reason  was  the  dire  necessity  of 
holding  fast  to  one’s  seat.  Despite 
the  ample  provision  of  the  Club  execu¬ 
tive,  some  overcrowding  was  noticed, 


unfortunate  who  had  missed  the  last 
car  from  town  and  could  be  heard 
sneaking  up  the  stairs  to  upper  Hunt. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  College,  both  the  girls  of  Macdonald 
Institute  and  the  O.A.C.  boys  ate 
together  in  the  College  dining  hall. 
This  however  necessitated  a  second 
sitting.  At  first  consideration  one 
might  question  the  decorum  which 
would  result.  The  presence  of  the 
ladies  seemed  to  calm  down  those  more 
strongly  spirited,  and  we  experienced 
a  year  unsurpassed  for  proper  decorum 
in  the  dining  hall. 

As  “dean  of  residence,”  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Student’s  Council  and  Stud¬ 
ent  Body  for  their  hearty  co-operation 
throughout  this  past  year  in  the 
execution  of  my  duties,  and  only  ask 
them  to  support  my  successor  as  they 
have  me. 

N.  H.  MacBeth, 


probably  due  to  the  natural  inclination 
of  some  students  to  relax  generously 
upon  all  occasions.  (Having  been  seat¬ 
ed  with  the  driver,  I  was  in  a  position 
to  observe  these  idiosyncrasies.)  The 
result  was  that  riding  was  made  suffici¬ 
ently  uncomfortable  to  entice  the  more 
spirited  members  to  unceremoniously 
unload  those  whose  sole  desire  was  to 
remain  placed.  Few  escaped  at  least 
one  scramble  in  the  snow.  The  inno¬ 
cent  always  suffer  and  even  the  driver’s 
cub  had  his  head  viciously  bumped  on 
an  exposed  portion  of  pavement. 

It  did  our  hearts  good  to  observe  the 
awe  with  which  our  party  was  regarded, 
when  upon  our  passing  the  square,  the 
peanut  venders  paced  anxiously  to  and 
fro  before  their  stands  as  Scotty  lustily 
announced  his  intention  of  adding  to 
our  means  of  transport.  His  acquisi- 
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tive  intention  had  not  entirely  disap¬ 
peared  when  later  we  found  him 
trundling  behind  with  a  garbage  man’s 
wheelbarrow. 

The  extra  exertion  involved  in  these 
frolics  merely  added  to  the  zest  with 


which  all  partook  of  the  dainty  repast 
upon  our  return  to  the  Club  and  to  the 
interest  which  all  displayed  in  the 
entertainment  provided  by  Bert  and 
Doc  and  our  inimitable  host,  the 
President  of  the  Club. 

— The  Cub. 


Th@  Tir@ait  off  ftk®  S@a§®ini 


Ever  since  New  Years  we  have  been 
enjoying  a  winter  such  as  few  of  us 
can  remember  hitherto.  Strange  to 
relate,  snow-shoeing,  usually  a  very 
popular  pastime,  was  scarcely  indulged 
in  at  all,  while  skiing  and  the  ever- 
joyful  “hike”  aided  many  a  pleasure- 
seeking  party  in  banishing  dull  care. 
Tobogganing,  too,  has  come  for  its  share 
of  honour  as  a  joy-producer. 

However,  to  skating  must  go  the 
fur-lined  ear-rings  as  the  outstanding 
winter  sport  of  the  past  winter.  At 
the  rink  the  ice  has  been  exceptionally 
good,  and  the  Manager,  Mr.  Ward,  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  uniform 
quality  of  the  article  provided  and  the 
music  which  made  it  enjoyable.  But 
to  many  of  us  the  most  enjoyable  time 
of  the  past  term  came  during  the 
latter  part  of  February,  when  Old  Sol, 
Jupiter  Pluvius  and  Jack  Frost  com¬ 
bined  to  turn  all  outdoors  into  a  glare 
of  ice. 

‘Tis  true  that  throughout  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  electric  plants  of  all  description 
were  hard  hit,  but  to  us  here  at  the 
College,  the  Weather  Man’s  strange 
pranks  brought  nothing  but  joy.  Thurs¬ 
day  evening  (February  23)  some  daring 
spirits  ventured  forth  on  skates  and 
found  the  going  excellent.  Mac  Hall 
Campus  made  a  fine  rink  and  a  bonfire 
in  the  centre  made  the  scene  one  of 
special  enchantment.  By  morning  the 


news  had  spread  and  every  one  had  to 
have  some  part  in  the  fun.  Long  be¬ 
fore  breakfast,  on  Friday  morning, 
both  campuses  were  dotted  with  swift 
moving  figures.  The  more  venture¬ 
some  tried  the  hill  behind  the  Hall  and 
came  back  with  wonderful  tales  of  the 
thrills  it  provided.  By  Saturday  every¬ 
body  was  for  trying  the  hill  and  many 
a  laughable  spill  occurred  on  its  glassy 
surface.  Even  a  bad  spill  in  which 
Frances,  of  Year  ’25,  was  knocked  un¬ 
conscious  for  some  time  failed  to  deter 
the  glad  revellers.  In  spite  of  scraped 
shins,  bruised  knees,  dull  skates  and 
tired  bodies,  everyone  seemed  content 
just  to  skate,  and  skate,  and  skate. 
On  Sunday  morning  parties  went  up 
and  down  the  Speed  many  miles  both 
ways,  and  it  is  estimated  that  over  half 
the  population  of  Mac  Hall  and  the 
College  were  out  that  day  enjoying  this 
miracle  of  Nature.  But  Old  Sol  turned 
traitor  in  the  afternoon,  and  by  evening 
his  fierce  rays  had  softened  the  ice  until 
it  was  no  longer  safe  and,  reluctantly, 
we  laid  aside  our  skates. 

The  ice  is  gone  now  and  so  have  all 
signs  of  winter,  but  it  should  not  take 
a  very  strong  imagination  to  recall  for 
many  years  to  come  the  gladsome  thrill 
when  we  sped  down  the  hill  or  scooted 
before  the  wind  across  the  campus,  or 
rolled  lazily  down  the  river  with — but 
that’s  another  story. 
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Tk@  Wearies1  <P  ftk@  Gr@@ini 


0  Paddy ,  dear ,  and  did  you  hear 

The  news  that's  going  round? 

The  shamrock  is  forbid  by  law 

To  grow  on  Irish  ground. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  no  more  well  keep , 

His  colours  can't  be  seen , 

For  there  s  a  cruel  law  agin 

The  wearing  o'  the  green. 

But  all  that  was  long  ago.  The 
present  struggles  in  Ould  Ireland  are 
too  complicated  for  us  to  follow,  and 
the  writer  does  not  know  whether  or 
not  a  man  is  apt  to  be  dropped  on 
suddenly  over  there  for  appearing 
with  an  emerald  green  four-in-hand 
Woolworth  tie.  But  this  we  do  know; 
the  appearance  of  a  green  tie  around 
the  O.  A.  C.  on  the  seventeenth  of 
March  was  more  than  enough  to  start 
a  small  riot. 

It  all  began  when  the  Third  Year 
met  the  Fourth  Year  in  the  Physics 
building  at  the  end  of  the  first  lecture. 
On  each  side  there  was  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  cheap  green  neckwear.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  ’23  spotted  a  dazzler  on  big  Ted 
Wildman,  and  in  a  trice  the  pair  were 
down  on  the  floor,  each  struggling 
fiercely  for  the  other’s  throat — excuse 
us,  we  mean  necktie.  Wildy  raged  the 
single  combat  and  loudly  echoed  the 
applause  when  in  a  few  minutes  the 
worthy  pair  arose — each  brandishing 
aloft  the  other’s  tie.  This  event  was 
only  the  curtain  raiser.  Private  wrest¬ 
ling  bouts  were  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  all  rules  were  allowed  except  those 
of  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry.  Really 
valuable  twenty-five  cent  emerald  crea¬ 
tions  and  good  Arrow  collars  went  west 
in  large  numbers.  Loud  over  the  din 
and  fury  of  battle  could  be  heard  the 
voice  of  Prof.  Blackwood,  Apostle  of 
Peace,  as  with  arms  raised  aloft,  he 
pleaded  for  no  desecration  of  his 


Temple  of  Moderation.  Possibly  out 
of  respect  to  his  sentiments  no  sacrilege 
was  committed;  a  general  year  scrap 
was  averted,  and  numerous  single 
combats  provided  entertainment  for 
about  half  an  hour.  One  doughty  ex¬ 
fire  ranger  of  the  Third  Year  chanced 
to  be  wearing  a  sweater  showing  large 
areas  of  green  and  it  was  only  with 
great  difficulty  that  he  prevented  the 
College  wrestling  trainer  from  making 
him  look  like  a  Penman’s  ad.  in  the 
street  cars.  All  green  ties  being  eradi¬ 
cated,  the  two  years  parted  in  high 
spirits  at  about  a  quarter  after  ten  to 
make  a  belated  appearance  at  their 
respective  classrooms. 

How  Year  ’22  fared  we  cannot  say, 
but  we  do  know  that  about  a  dozen 
juniors  fooled  Mr.  Stratford  and  his 
locked  doors  all  to  little  pieces  by 
running  a  ladder  up  to  the  second-story 
chemistry  windows  and  silently  enter¬ 
ing  one  at  a  time  and  then  marching 
in  single  file  down  to  the  front  row  of 
seats.  What?  Why,  of  course  not? 
They  didn’t  care  a  hang  for  the  chem¬ 
istry  lecture,  but  they  just  wanted  to 
show  that  they  couldn’t  be  locked  out. 

But  the  morning’s  fun  was  not  yet 
over.  Agitators  from  the  Third  Year 
met  the  Sophomore  youths  at  the  end 
of  the  second  period,  stirred  them  up 
to  action  and  steered  them  in  the 
direction  of  Doc  Read’s  classroom, 
where  the  Freshmen  were  having  an 
interesting  session.  Here  a  general 
melee  took  place.  Freshmen  reserves 
from  the  degree  class  soon  arrived  on 
the  scene  of  action  and  when  big  Bill 
Patterson  bucked  up  against  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Student’s  Council,  the  fur 
flew  in  great  shape.  By  this  time,  the 
Fourth  and  Third  Years  had  arrived 
and  the  antagonists  of  the  Physics 
building  blended  their  cheers  in  encour- 
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agement  of  the  Struggling  freshmen 
and  sophomores.  Anyone  seeing  the 
Colonel  in  action  could  readily  under¬ 
stand  his  rapid  rise  in  the  ranks  during 
the  late  war.  But  the  shock  of  the 
season  was  to  see  our  peaceable,  kindly 
and  good-natured  Benjamin  Goldfinch 
of  “A  Pair  of  Spectacles”  transformed 
into  a  miniature  Mars  and  laying  about 
him  in  a  manner  that  would  have  put 
to  shame  the  warlike  Achilles. 

Yes,  it  was  a  hard  fought  field  and 
few  ties  or  collars  of  any  description 
were  left  intact  at  the  end  of  the  strife. 
Interest  in  the  inter-year  scrimmage 
waned  and  the  glory  of  that  fight  was 
eclipsed  when  that  doughty  champion 
of  the  Fourth  Year,  Miss  Frankie 
Heming,  challenged  Doc  Reed  to  single 
combat  and  approached  him  with — 
not  a  chip  on  her  shoulder — but  a 
bright  green  cap  on  her  head.  A  ring 
was  hastily  formed,  and  the  pair 
squared  off  like  Jack  Dempsey  and 
Georges  Carpentier.  Frank  had  an 
excellent  guard  but  had  greatly  under¬ 
estimated  the  agility  of  her  opponent, 
so  it  was  a  surprise  to  her  when  Doc 
made  a  few  passes,  grabbed  the  green 
cap  and  made  off  in  the  direction  of 
town.  Amid  the  plaudits  of  the  spec¬ 
tators,  Miss  Heming  set  off  in  pursuit, 
and  when  last  seen  on  the  horizon  she 
was  gaining  fast. 

— Arcturus. 


Tke  Fair  and 


In  Aid  of  O.  A.  C.  Memorial  Hall 

The  rummage  sale  put  on  by  the 
Fourth  Year  Students,  Saturday,  March 
4th,  in  the  Winter  Fair  Buildings, 
Guelph,  in  aid  of  the  Memorial  Hall, 
was  a  splendid  success.  The  sale  had 
several  special  features  this  year,  which 
added  very  materially  to  the  financial 
returns.  Among  these  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
of  home  made  candy  supplied  by  the 
wives  of  the  Faculty  and  the  girls  of 
MacDonald  Hall.  There  was  also  a 
good  supply  of  fancy  cooking  and  cut 
flowers. 

Madame  Zea,  “the  Fittle  Gypsy,” 
created  a  sensation  by  telling  the  lovers 
of  happy  days  to  come;  and  incidently 
added  to  the  funds.  The  Kewpie  doll 
booth  was  also  well  patronized. 

The  dance,  held  in  the  evening  in 
the  College  Gymnasium,  was  enjoyed 
by  everybody.  The  College  Orchestra 
assisted  by  furnishing  excellent  music. 

The  total  proceeds  amounted  to 
about  $500.00,  and  the  sale  committee 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
pressing  their  appreciation  to  all  those 
who,  in  any  way,  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  sale. 

J.  N.  Bates. 
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Tk@  Child 


“IF  MAINTAIN  the  highest  ideals 
of  home  life;  to  count  children 
the  most  important  of  crops; 
to  so  mother  them  that  their  bodies 
may  be  sound,  their  minds  clear,  their 
spirits  happy  and  their  characters 


generous. 

The  Child  Welfare  programme  pre¬ 
sented  at  Macdonald  Institute  on  March 
9th  and  10th,  demonstrated  that  the 
Senior  students  of  that  Institution 
have  accepted  the  above  as  one  of  the 
big  aims  of  Home  Economics  work, 
to-day. 

Among  the  various  exhibits  was  the 
Health  Exhibit  room,  which  had  many 
graphic  charts  and  bulletins,  and  Miss 
Osborne,  Public  Health  Nurse,  of  To¬ 
ronto,  gave  demonstrations  here,  on 
how  to  bathe  and  dress  the  baby  as 
well  as  care  for  his  food  and  comfort 
while  sleeping.  Layettes  and  clothing 
for  the  young  child,  as  well  as  charts 
of  suggestions  in  materials  and  patterns 
made  up  another  exhibit,  in  the  same 
room  as  the  display  of  handwork  by 
the  pupils  of  Miss  Harvey’s  Auxiliary 
Class,  of  Guelph. 

The  importance  of  proper  food  was 
demonstrated  by  different  types  of 
meals  and  school  luncheons. 

Pictures,  books  and  music  for  chil¬ 
dren  made  an  interesting  room,  while 
one  of  the  most  popular  places  with 
the  small  visitors,  and  even  some  of 
the  dignified  grown-ups,  was  the  play 
room. 


The  two  days’  programme  of  lectures 
in  the  Assembly  Hall  was  opened  by 
Miss  Cruikshank,  who  briefly  stated 
some  of  the  aims  of  child  welfare.  She 
was  followed  by  Miss  Esther  Slicter  on 
the  subject  of  “Food  for  the  School 
Child.’’  Miss  Bessie  Jackson  then  gave 
some  of  the  general  principles  of  caring 
for  the  baby  in  the  home,  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Bell  closed  the  morning  session 
with  an  enthusiastic  appeal  for  safety 
education  and  teaching  of  health  habits 
to  the  child. 

Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy,  Director  of 
Child  Welfare  Division  of  Dominion 
Department  of  Health,  was  much 
appreciated  in  the  afternoon  and  even¬ 
ing  in  her  address  on  the  relation  of 
Child  Welfare  to  Home  Economics  and 
the  work  being  done  in  Canada. 

Dr.  Hill,  of  London,  also  spoke  in  the 
afternoon  on  Malnutrition  and  the  need 
of  nutrition  work  in  public  schools,  and 
Miss  Harvey  gave  a  few  incidents 
about  the  work  she  is  doing  in  Guelph. 
The  subject  of  Community  Centres  by 
Miss  Nellie  Kidd,  on  the  second  day, 
was  very  helpful  as  well  as  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Malott’s  Suggestions  for  Social 
Evenings  in  the  Country.  Dr.  Silcox, 
of  Stratford,  spoke  on  Health  in  Rural 
Schools,  and  by  the  use  of  slides 
brought  out  the  contrast  between  the 
old  and  the  new  type  of  school. 

M  iss  Marjorie  Alexander  gave  a 
practical  talk  on  the  teaching  of  Health 
in  the  public  school,  assisted  by  a 
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splendid  play  and  pantomime  by  the 
Consolidated  School  Pupils.  Miss 
Bessie  Reid  proved  that  health  stories 
may  be  an  educational  factor  by  a  vivid 
demonstration,  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides.  Miss  Vera  Smith  was  heard  in 
the  afternoon  on  the  subject  of  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Clothing.  Dr.  Ross  preceded 
an  address  on  Flay  by  a  few  remarks 
on  its  importance,  leaving  Miss  Laura 
Cody  to  enlarge  upon  it  and  introduce 
examples  of  group  games  by  Consoli¬ 
dated  School  Pupils,  directed  by  Miss 
Harriet  Kennedy. 


Miss  Alex.  Hoard  in  an  address  on 
Pictures,  Books  and  Music  urged  that 
the  child  be  given  high  standards  in 
the  finer  things  of  life. 

A  pageant,  The  Call  of  the  Country, 
by  the  Senior  Normals,  was  a  fitting 
close  to  a  successful  exhibit. 

1  hat  the  programme  was  of  a  high 
order  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Miss 
Bell,  Miss  Cody  and  Miss  Alexander, 
whose  talks  mainly  concerned  the 
school  child,  have  been  asked  to  repeat 
them  before  the  Stratford  Normal 
students  in  May. 


THE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY  CANTATA;  “ESTHER” 
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FfplHE  Annual  Indoor  Meet  took 
place  in  the  College  Gymnasium 
on  March  16th,  and  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  successful  meets  of  its 
kind  for  many  a  day.  It  was  a  record 
meet  in  many  ways.  There  were  many 
entries  which  made  the  competition 
very  keen  and  great  interest  was  estab¬ 
lished  during  the  whole  meet.  The 
run  between  the  Senior  and  Junior  years 
was  a  feature  of  the  day.  and  it  was  not 
till  the  last  event  that  the  Year  Cham¬ 
pionship  was  decided.  Year  ’22  won 
the  day  with  a  total  of  81  points,  with 
Year  ’23  following  close  with  a  total 
of  74  points.  Year  ’24  with  10  points 
and  Year  ’25,  3  points. 


It  was  a  record  meet  also  with 
respect  to  the  breaking  of  records. 
Five  records  were  broken  all  told,  and 
we  are  proud  of  the  fact  because  we 
have  an  idea  that  it  will  be  some  time 
before  this  performance  is  repeated  at 
the  O.  A.  C.  Adams,  ’23,  started  the 
record  breaking  by  winning  the  60-yard 
potato  race  in  14  2-5  seconds.  G. 
Hinrichs,  ’23,  followed  by  breaking  the 
Running  High  Dive  record  at  5  feet,  7 
inches.  Ripley,  ’22,  performed  a  won¬ 
derful  feat  of  strength  when  he  chinned 
the  bar  36  times,  thus  breaking  the 
record  of  28  times.  He  also  broke  the 
Rope  Climb  in  9  3-5  seconds.  Waugh, 
’22,  although  not  feeling  up  to  the 
mark,  broke  the  Pole  Vault  record  by 


skimming  the  bar  at  9  feet  8^2  inches. 
This  was  a  great  exhibition,  and  Waugh 
once  again  showed  his  ability  to  break 
records  in  the  pole  vault.  PI.  R. 
Clemens,  ’22,  was  Grand  Champion  of 
the  day,  winning  a  total  of  22  points. 
He  was  followed  by  Ripley,  ’22,  with 
14  points  and  T.  J.  Wood,  ’23,  also 
winning  a  total  of  14  points.  Clemens 
was  in  great  form  and  maintained  his 
high  standard  in  jumping  as  he  did  last 
year  when  he  was  grand  champion  of 
the  meet.  “Tommy”  Wood,  ’23,  gave 
the  Rope  Vault  record  an  awful  scare 
and  needed  ^-inch  to  break  it,  but 
unfortunately  he  had  put  in  a  strenuous 
afternoon  of  it  and  was  unable  to  clear 
the  bar  at  12  feet  ^-inch. 

“Art”  Musgrave,  the  Physical  Direc¬ 
tor,  filled  the  bill  as  starter  and  was 
ably  assisted  all  afternoon  by  members 
of  the  Faculty,  who  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  proceedings.  The  winners  of  the 
events  were  as  follows: 

Pole  Vault — Waugh,  McMillan,  Scott. 
Rope  Vault — Wood,  Dyce,  Hunter. 
Fence  Vault — Blaney,  Arnold,  Hinrichs. 
Standing  Broad  Jump — Lindala,  Cle¬ 
mens,  Inch. 

Hop  Step  and  Jump — McMillan,  Cle¬ 
mens,  Patterson. 

Three  Standing  Jumps  —  Whitelock, 
Sneyd,  Clemens. 

Standing  High  Jump — Clemens,  Sneyd, 
Blaney. 
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Running  High  Jump — Clemens,  Blaney, 
MacKenzie. 

Shot  Put — Wildman,  Purdy  H.  C., 
Purdy  I.  C. 

Hitch  and  Kick — Clemens,  Sheppard, 
Bowes. 

Fifteen  Yard  Dash — Wood,  Hinrichs, 
Ripley. 

Running  High  Dive — Hinrichs,  Shep¬ 


pard,  Wood. 

Chinning  Bar — Ripley,  Wilson  H.  C., 
Bunner. 

Sixty  Yards  Potato  Race — Adams,  Rip¬ 
ley,  Wilson  H.  C. 

440  Yards  Potato  Race — Zeigler,  Lind¬ 
say,  Adams. 

Rope  Climb — Ripley,  Wood,  Jackson. 

Inter-Year  Relay — Won  by  Year  ’23. 


In  the  last  fixture  of  the  Intermediate 
Intercollegiate  for  the  O.  A.  C.  I.,  Var¬ 
sity  II.  defeated  the  College  first  by  a 
narrow  margin  of  26-17  on  February 
11th,  in  the  College  Gym.  As  the 
score  indicates,  the  game  was  close  all 
the  way,  and  at  half  time  the  College 
squad  were  several  points  ahead.  In 
the  first  period  our  boys  found  the 
basket  several  times,  Fidlar  and  Forman 
being  responsible  for  several  baskets 
and  playing  a  hard,  brilliant  offensive 
game.  The  checking  was  close  and 
hard  during  this  period  owing  to  effec¬ 
tive  work  on  defense  of  Whitelock  and 
Hadden. 

The  second  period  opened  up  with  a 
succession  of  fast  plays  up  and  down 
the  floor  with  both  teams  checking 
hard.  It  was  anybody’s  game  till  the 
last  ten  minutes  of  play,  when  Varsity 
slipped  in  a  quick  succession  of  baskets. 
Although  Forman  and  Fidlar  worked 
like  Trojans  to  overcome  the  lead  they 
were  unable  to  register  many  more 
points.  It  was  a  hard  luck  game  for 
the  College  team,  and  they  deserve 
much  credit  for  the  good  fight  they  put 
up  against  such  a  strong  team. 

O.  A.  C.  I. — Forman,  Fidlar,  Bouis, 
Whitelock,  Hadden,  Ziegler  and  Dick¬ 
son. 


1 


infftoira  Cvap  Sprite; 


The  last  game  of  the  Sifton  Cup 
Series  as  far  as  the  O.  A.  C.  was  con¬ 
cerned  was  played  on  February  25th 
at  the  College  Gym.  between  Junior 
S.  P.  S.  and  O.  A.  C.  II.  Junior  S.  P.  S. 
won  a  clear  cut  victory  of  36-21,  and 
after  the  first  ten  minutes  of  play  there 
was  never  any  doubt  as  to  their  super¬ 
iority  over  the  home  team. 

The  visitors  were  at  all  times  more 
aggressive  and  did  more  accurate  shoot¬ 
ing.  At  the  same  time  their  defence 
was  very  strong  and  held  the  College 
forwards  down  fairly  well.  During  the 
second  half,  S.  P.  S.  piled  up  the  score 
in  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
home  team  who,  although  fighting  hard 
till  the  end,  were  never  really  showing 
any  form. 

O.  A.  C. — Mackenzie,  W.  A.  Van 
Haarlem,  Felker,  Horne,  Heatherbell 
and  Hammersley. 


In  the  first  game  of  Intermediate 
O.  B.  A.  played  by  the  O.  A.  C.  I., 
Hamilton  “Y”  defeated  the  first  team 
by  the  close  score  of  27-21,  in  the 
College  Gym.,  on  March  14th.  The 
first  period  found  our  boys  on  the  ag¬ 
gressive  all  the  way  and  in  the  lead  till 
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just  before  half  time  when  the  Hamilton 
squad  tied  the  score,  13-13. 

In  the  second  period  the  play  was 
fast  and  it  was  not  till  the  “Y”  boys 
made  some  nice  long  shots  which  gave 
them  the  lead  that  they  seemed  certain 
of  winning.  The  College  team  fought 
hard,  and  were  very  unlucky  in  their 
shooting.  Fidlar  and  Forman  made 
some  fine  shots  and  played  their  usual 
hard  game,  but  time  after  time  the  ball 
failed  to  find  the  basket.  The  “Y” 
played  a  better  passing  game,  which 
was  fast  and  very  effective,  while  the 
College  team  were  doing  far  too  much 
individual  work.  Bouis  at  centre  was 
sometimes  effective,  but  lost  himself 
several  times.  Whitelock  and  Hadden 
played  a  strong  hard  checking  defensive 
game  until  the  last  period,  when  Hamil¬ 
ton  pulled  away  and  made  several  suc¬ 
cessive  baskets.  It  was  a  good  game 
to  watch  and  very  close  all  the  way  as 
the  score  shows. 

O.  A.  C. — Forman,  Fidlar,  Bouis, 
Whitelock,  Hadden,  Ziegler  and  Dick¬ 
son. 


Cnity  Lsagwe 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press,  the 
City  Feague  Basketball  Series  has  not 
been  completed,  but  the  College  teams 
have  two  more  wins  to  their  credit  over 
the  city  teams  since  the  last  issue. 

O.  A.  C.  III.  defeated  the  Guelph 
Maple  Leafs  on  February  25th,  in  the 
Guelph  Y.  M.  C.  A.  by  a  close  score  of 
26-22.  The  game  was  close  all  the  way 
but  the  College  five  proved  to  be  the 
superior  team. 

On  March  9th,  O.  A.  C.  II.  won  from 
Guelph  C.  I.  by  the  score  of  30-12  at 
the  College  Gym.,  O.  A.  C.  The  home 
team  led  all  the  way  in  the  matter  of 
running  up  the  points,  although  the 
Collegiate  boys  at  all  times  put  up  a 
good  fight  against  a  heavier  team,  and 
they  were  always  on  the  job. 

O.  A.  C.  II.  won  from  College  III. 
by  a  score  of  25-13.  The  play  was 
close  during  the  first  period  and  was  a 
tie  at  half  time,  but  in  the  second  period 
the  play  was  faster,  and  the  Seconds 
ran  up  a  score  that  gave  them  a  com¬ 
fortable  lead. 


On  Saturday,  March  4th,  the  first 
Inter-faculty  indoor  baseball  game  ever 
played  at  this  College  was  won  by  the 
O.  A.  C.  team,  when  they  defeated  St. 
Michael’s  team  by  a  close  score  of  8-7. 
The  game  was  a  thriller  at  all  times, 
and  Manager  Whitelock’s  cubs  proved 
their  superiority  when  they  broke  the 
7-7  tie  in  the  extra  inning  by  making 
a  run  and  so  winning  the  game. 

MacDonald’s  hitting  was  a  feature 
of  the  game,  while  Paterson  played  a 
wonderful  pitching  game,  and  was 
largely  responsible  for  his  team’s  good 
work.  Hammersley  was  right  on  the 
job  behind  the  bat  and  missed  very  few. 
MacKenzie  did  some  great  fielding  and 


the  whole  team  played  good  ball  during 
the  whole  game. 

Line-up — McMillen,  Hammersley, 
Demaray,  MacDonald,  Beattie  (Capt.), 
MacKenzie,  J.  B.  Smith,  Forman  and 
Paterson. 


On  March  11th,  the  O.  A.  C.  Base¬ 
ball  team  played  the  return  game 
against  St.  Michael’s  College  in  the 
Hart  House  Gym.  Having  solved  the 
mysteries  of  southpaw  O’Donahue’s 
pitching  in  the  last  few  inning  of  the 
game  at  Guelph,  the  boys  immediately 
opened  up  with  a  fusilade  of  hits  which 
finally  drove  the  aforesaid  O’Donahue 
to  cover  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  innings. 
However,  the  damage  was  done,  and 
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with  the  College  boys  playing  air-tight 
ball,  the  St.  Michael’s  team  was  forced 
to  accept  defeat  to  the  tune  of  15  to  8. 

The  game  was  featured  by  the  heavy 
hitting  of  the  entire  College  team, 
Hammersley,  MacKenzie  and  Mac¬ 
Donald  being  especially  proficient  with 
the  willow. 


Eimteir-Ycgaiir 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  College 
Gymnasium  has  been  in  such  a  great 
demand  for  all  the  various  College 
activities  during  the  last  month,  the 


Inter- Year  Championship  has  not  been 
decided  yet.  Competition  has  been 
keen  all  along  and  it  will  be  unfortunate 
if  this  series  is  not  decided.  At  the 
present  time,  there  seems  to  be  very 
little  chance  of  deciding  the  Champion¬ 
ship  this  spring.  The  standing  to  date 
is  as  follows: 

Won  Lost 


Faculty .  3  0 

Fourth  Year .  2  2 

Third  Year .  2  2 

Second  Year .  1  2 

First  Year .  0  2 


H®ek  <sy 


Cifty  L(gsigvii(g 

Spring  and  Axle ,  2;  O.  A.  C.  0 

On  February  22nd,  O.  A.  C.  and 
Spring  and  Axle  played  the  last  game  of 
the  February  schedule,  the  latter  win¬ 
ning  2  to  0.  Some  new  material  was 
tried  out  on  the  College  team,  both 
Dawson  and  Baron  making  good  im¬ 
pressions.  The  latter  was  unlucky  in 
getting  his  ankle  badly  injured  and  had 
to  retire  from  the  game  in  the  last 
period.  The  play  was  fast  and  clean, 
and  although  the  College  put  up  a  good 
game,  the  black  and  white  deserved 
their  victory. 

Line-up:  Goal,  Beattie;  Defense, 
Paterson  and  Henry;  Forwards,  Ed¬ 
wards,  Scott  and  Dawson;  Subs.  Cam¬ 
eron  and  Baron. 


First  Final  Game 

The  College  team  and  the  Spring  and 
Axle  Sextet  met  in  the  first  game  of  the 
finals  for  the  City  League  Cup  on  March 
2nd.  Luck  was  with  the  “old  hook”  on 
the  sweaters  of  the  Axle  men  and  they 
managed  to  squeeze  out  a  win  by  one 
goal.  The  players  skated  at  top  speed 


through  the  three  periods  and  at  no 
time  was  there  a  lull  in  the  perform¬ 
ance. 

Play  was  very  even  in  the  first 
period.  King,  the  star  defence  man 
of  the  black  and  white,  made  a  pretty 
rush  up  the  ice  and  passed  to  O’Halloran 
right  at  the  goal  mouth,  the  latter  scor¬ 
ing.  A  few  minutes  later  Paterson 
evened  up  the  score  with  a  wicked  low 
shot  from  near  centre  ice.  Play  went 
from  end  to  end  and  both  goalers  stop¬ 
ped  several  shots,  but  neither  team 
scored. 

In  the  second  period,  the  College  team 
lost  its  bearings  for  a  few  moments,  and 
before  the  period  was  many  minutes  old 
the  opposition  had  scored  two  goals  on 
close-in  shots,  which  Beattie  had  no 
chance  to  save.  The  last  period  was 
productive  of  the  best  hockey  of  the 
night.  The  red  and  blue  tore  in  like 
wild-cats  and  gave  the  Axle  team  the 
busiest  time  of  their  lives.  They  out- 
skated  and  outchecked  them  and  on  a 
pretty  combination  play,  “Gordie” 
Cameron  swooped  down  on  the  puck 
when  it  was  passed  by  “Mickey”  Scott 
and  scored  the  second  goal.  Again  and 
again  Paterson  rushed  and  shot  at  the 
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opposing  goaler,  but  the  latter  was 
argus-eyed  and  kept  them  all  out,  the 
game  ending  3  to  2  in  favor  of  the 
vehicle  makers. 

For  the  College  Beattie  played  a 
great  game  in  goal,  saving  the  situation 
time  and  again,  while  Paterson  and 
Alexander  worked  well  on  defense  and 
made  many  nice  rushes.  The  forward 
line  played  good  hockey,  but  “Doc” 
Edwards  was  playing  under  a  handicap, 
having  a  badly  wrenched  shoulder  and 
also  playing  on  a  broken  skate. 

The  line-up:  Goal,  Beattie;  defense, 
Paterson  and  Alexander;  centre,  Ed¬ 
wards;  wings,  Scott  and  Henry.  Subs. 
— Dawson  and  Cameron. 


Second  Final  Game 

In  the  final  game  of  the  season  in 
the  City  Hockey  League,  the  College 


team  lost  out  to  Spring  and  Axle  by 
5  goals  to  2.  The  game  was  productive 
of  some  very  good  hockey  and  was 
attended  by  the  largest  crowd  of  the 
season,  a  large  delegation  from  the 
College  occupying  the  south  section  of 
the  rink. 

Play  was  very  even  in  the  first 
period,  and  although  both  goal-keepers 
were  repeatedly  called  upon  to  save 
shots,  there  was  no  score.  In  the 
second  our  hoodoo  appeared  again,  and 
the  Axle  men  ran  in  three  goals  while 
Cameron  scored  for  College.  He  re¬ 
peated  again  in  the  last  period,  but 
the  opposition  scored  two  and  the  game 
was  over. 

Line-up:  Goal,  Beattie;  defense, 

Alexander  and  Paterson;  forwards. 
Cameron,  Scott  and  Edwards;  Subs., 
Henry  and  Dawson. 


“THE  SPRING  SONG” 


MAKE  me  over,  Mother  April, 

When  the  sap  begins  to  stir! 

When  thy  flowery  hand  delivers, 
All  the  mountain-prisoned  rivers, 

And  thy  great  heart  beats  and  quivers, 
To  revive  the  days  that  were, 

Make  me  over,  Mother  April, 

When  the  sap  begins  to  stir! 


* 


* 


* 


* 


Set  me  in  the  urge  and  tide-drift 
Of  the  streaming  hosts  a-wing! 

Breasts  of  scarlet,  throats  of  yellow, 
Raucous  challenge,  wooings  mellow— 
Every  migrant  is  my  fellow, 

Making  northward  in  the  spring. 

Loose  me  in  the  urge  and  tide-drift 
Of  the  streaming  hosts  a-wing. 


Bliss  Carman. 
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By  A  Member  of  The  O.  A.  C.  Singing  Squad 


The  Editor,  O.  A.  C.  Review: 

ARDON  us  if  we  seek  to  mono¬ 
polize  some  of  your  space,  but 
we  are  quite  anxious  to  tell  every¬ 
body  of  our  trip  to  London.  As  you 
may  have  heard,  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  O.  A.  C.  Provincial 
Alumni  Association  was  held  in  that 
city  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  March 
10th  and  11th — and  we  were  there  with 
violins  and  everything.  Unfortunately 
the  delegation  from  the  College  staff 
and  student  body  arrived  too  late  to 
participate  in  the  session  of  Friday 
afternoon,  but  missed  nothing  else 
except  the  early  train  home. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting,  an  address 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Farrow, 
Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Develop¬ 
ment  Board.  He  spoke  on  “The  On¬ 
tario  Government  Rural  Credit 
Scheme,”  and  we  consider  ourselves 
most  unfortunate  to  have  missed  hear¬ 
ing  him. 

The  evening  session  opened  with  a 
banquet  in  the  Tecumseh  Hotel.  Each 
train  entering  London  brought  with  it 
its  quota  of  O.  A.  C.  men  and  by  7.45 
p.m.,  some  seventy-five  ex-students 
were  on  hand  to  do  justice  to  the  menu. 
That  they  maintained  their  high  reputa¬ 
tion  is  beyond  doubt.  One  student 


present  was  heard  bewailing  the  fact 
that  he  had  to  take  part  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  But  those  nearby  found  no 
occasion  to  conclude  that  this  sorrow 
appreciably  affected  his  appetite.  ’Twas 
a  famous  banquet,  eh  George? 

Following  the  toast  to  the  King,  the 
new  President,  Mr.  H.  S.  Fry,  T4,  of 
London,  spoke  upon  the  work  so  far 
accomplished  by  the  Association,  and 
outlined  a  plan  which  should,  and  will 
receive  the  full  support  of  all  graduates 
and  ex-students  of  the  College  through¬ 
out  the  country.  It  is  planned  to 
secure  permanent  headquarters  in  To¬ 
ronto  at  which  any  visitor  to  the  city 
whose  interests  are  of  an  agricultural 
nature,  can  procure  information  and 
accommodation. 

This,  you  will  agree,  is  a  most  worthy 
project,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
present  executive  will  be  successful  in 
making  the  necessary  arrangements. 

On  behalf  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  A.  E.  Silverwood  then 
welcomed  the  Association  to  the  city. 

The  College  Quartette,  composed  of 
Messrs.  M.  L.  Hancock,  ’22,  B.A., 
Ward,  ’23,  G.  W.  Short,  ’24,  and  R.  W. 
Morison,  ’24,  was  then  called  upon  for 
a  number.  It  obliged  with  two  and,  of 

course,  received  a  great  ovation. 

(Continued  on  page  viii.) 
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He  Remembers  Last  Fall 

RIENDLY  Soph — “Who’s  going 
to  be  your  Sophomore  Presi¬ 
dent?” 

Suspicious  Frosh — “Well,  I’m  not 
tellin’.” 

:fc  % 

He  Knows 

“Have  you  heard?” 

“What’s  that,  you  haven’t?”  Ask 
the  Dean. 

5J: 

Wall — “This  fish  is  very  rich.” 

Dow— “Y  es,  it  is  well  supplied  with 
bones.” 

We  always  admire  consistency  in  a 
man’s  conduct.  A  mart  should  be 
given  credit  for  it.  For  instance, 
Berry,  ’24,  wears  patches — Berry 
patches.  His  courage  is  commendable. 

if:  ^  H5 

This  little  poem  won  a  prize  recently. 
No,  it  wasn’t  in  the  Review  Com¬ 
petition  : 

Two  hearts  that  yearn 
For  love’s  sweet  prison — 

Where  his  is  her’n, 

And  her’n  is  his’n 

*  *  * 

H .  C.  of  L. 

Cos — “A  long  walk  will  give  you  a 
fine  appetite.” 

Mo — “That’s  why  I’m  sitting  still. 
I  can’t  afford  a  fine  appetite.” 


Spring  Fever 

We  suffer  from  a  strange  disease, 

No  doctor’s  dope  can  right  us, 

The  symptoms  —  shaking  head  and 
knees, 

The  name — examinitus. 

^ 

A  thrifty  young  fellow  from  Hull, 
Whose  intellect  seemed  rather  dull, 
When  reading  at  night, 

To  economize  light, 

Put  luminous  paint  on  his  skull. 

:f:  if:  sj: 

“Well,  how’s  the  boy  doing  at 
college?” 

“So  far  as  I  can  learn,”  replied  the 
proud  parent,  “it’s  a  pretty  stiff  course. 
He’s  had  two  teeth  knocked  out,  three 
bones  cracked  and  six  black  eyes. 

sjc  sfc  % 

“Poor  old  Jim’s  sick  at  the  stomach.” 
“He  doesn’t  look  sick.” 

“He  doesn’t  claim  to  be.  He’s  laying 
a  foundation  for  exam,  week.” 

*  *  * 

A  Deficit  Met 

The  goose  whose  eggs  of  gold  were 
made 

Was  slain.  The  tale  our  hearts  must 
touch, 

But  luckily  the  hen  has  laid 

A  lot  of  eggs  worth  most  as  much. 

jfc  % 

“What ’re  you  doing,  working  on 
your  thesis?”  asked  a  Soph,  of  his 
room-mate,  who  had  been  writing 
busily  for  the  past  hour. 

“Uh-huh!”  replied  his  spouse  ab¬ 
sently.  “Gotta  stamp?” 
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Sustained  Wrath 

“She’s  a  proud  beauty.  Last  night 
we  parted  in  anger.” 

“Going  to  make  up.” 

“I  guess  so.  But  I  think  I’ll  stay 
mad  about  a  week  and  spend  some  of 
my  money  on  myself.” 


Prof.  Squirrel — “Mr  North,  what 
would  you  do  first  thing  to  clean  grain 
with  this  fanning  mill. 

Buttinsky  No.  1 — “He  would  need  a 
North  wind.” 

Buttinsky  No.  2 — “He  must  make 
sure  of  getting  the  Sieve  right.” 


NO  WONDER  WE  FAIL 


How  can  we  study  when  its  April  and  there’s  only  one  more  week  at  College 
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Harry  Smallfield,  of  last  year’s  gradu¬ 
ating  class,  was  a  visitor  at  the  College 
(and  at  Mac  Hall)  for  a  few  days 
before  he  left  on  March  20th  to  take 
his  post-graduate  work  at  Ames.  If 
his  work  there  is  as  good  as  it  has  been 
here,  he  will  show  the  Yanks  a  thing  or 
two. 

fair  mm  Old 


Among  the  degrees  conferred  during 
the  year  1921  by  the  University  of 
Paris,  France,  was  that  of  D.Sc. 
(Docteur  es  Sciences  Naturelles)  to  a 
Canadian,  William  R.  Thompson,  a 
graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  and  Cornell  University,  N.  Y., 
at  each  of  which  he  had  specialized  in 
biological  studies.  The  illustrated 
theses  completing  the  doctorate  work 
embraced  an  extended  account  of  the 
parasites  of  the  diptera.  Prior  to  a 
mission  in  Europe  for  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  he  took  part 
in  the  New  England  campaign  against 
the  destructive  gypsy  and  brown-tail 
moths. 

During  the  war  he  served  as  a 
bacteriologist  in  the  Royal  Naval  Hos¬ 
pital,  Gosport,  England.  While  com¬ 
pleting  the  course  at  Paris  he  engaged 
in  work  for  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  and  at  present  is  in 
charge  of  the  European  Parasite  Lab¬ 
oratory  in  Southern  France,  dealing 
chiefly  with  parasites  of  the  corn-borer 
and  alfalfa-leaf  weevil. 

He  is  a  son  of  William  Thompson, 
for  many  years  engaged  in  editorial 
work  with  The  Farmers’  Advocate  of 
London,  and  other  periodicals. 


B.  W.  (Toby)  Morton,  ’20,  has  been 
assisting  at  a  Winter  Short  Course  in 
Hastings  Co.  He  reports  that  Tommy 
Atkin,  ’21,  was  in  charge.* 


ALL  FOR 
THIRTY 

Should  you  happen  to  see  a  man 
take  from  his  pocket  one  of  these 
$30.00  watches,  you  would  never  ques¬ 
tion  his  word  if  he  told  you  it  cost 
two  or  three  times  that  amount — it 
really  is  just  an  attractive  watch. 

It  is  just  as  good  as  it  looks  too. 

The  movement  is  our  15  jewel  “Ser¬ 
vice,”  with  Brequet  hairspring,  com¬ 
pensating  balance,  etc.,  and  the  case 
is  open  faced,  very  strong  yet  very 
thin,  and  is  best  gold  filled,  with  gold 
thumb  piece,  how  and  joints  where 
the  greatest  wear  comes.  A  truly 
great  watch  for  the  money  —  just 
thirty  dollars. 

Guaranteed,  of  Course 


— 

RYRIE  BROS. 

Limited 

134-138  Yonge  St. 
TORONTO 
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(Continued  from  page  358) 

In  the  absence,  through  sickness,  of 
Mr.  A.  McKeary,  the  toast  to  “Our 
Alma  Mater”  was  proposed  by  the 
Hon.  Nelson  Monteith.  This  toast 
was  very  ably  responded  to  by  Dr. 
G.  C.  Creelman,  whom  everyone  was 
delighted  to  find  almost  fully  recovered 
from  his  recent  illness.  Beginning  at 
Vancouver,  he  took  us  with  him  on  his 
trip  around  the  world  and  from  every 
country  which  he  visited  had  news  of 
some  ex-student  or  graduate.  Dr. 
Creelman 's  eloquence  has  been  affected 
not  at  all  by  his  illness,  and  his  interest 
in  the  College  and  its  work  is  as  great 
and  sincere  as  ever.  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  pride  with  him  that  he  can  recall 
by  name  every  man  who  graduated 
during  his  time. 

Following  this  address,  a  violin  solo 
was  excellently  rendered  by  Mr.  M.  L. 
Hancock,  ’22.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Tecumseh  Hotel  is  located  less  than 
fifty  yards  from  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  Station,  Mr.  Hancock  was 
obliged  to  perform  under  very  adverse 
circumstances.  Massanet’s  composi¬ 
tions  are  at  a  disadvantage  when  loco¬ 
motive  whistles  are  being  exercised. 
Despite  this  handicap,  however,  the 
solo  was  much  enjoyed. 

The  Hon.  Manning  Doherty  then 
introduced  Mr.  A.  Sapiro,  of  California, 
whose  services  he  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  for  a  short  time.  Mr. 
Sapiro,  a  lawyer  of  the  Sunny  State,  has 
been  the  guiding  light  of  all  the  co¬ 
operative  endeavours  in  that  locality. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  striving 
for  co-operation  among  the  producers 
of  that  district,  and  he  is  now  addressing 
meetings  throughout  Ontario  to  bring 
to  the  minds  of  the  people  the  necessity 
for  similar  action  here.  In  a  short  and 
brilliant  speech  he  brought  to  the 
minds  of  those  present  a  realization 
that  as  educated  men  they  were  looked 


up  to  by  the  less  fortunate  members  of 
the  agricultural  community,  and  were 
expected  to  lead  the  way  to  the  benefits 
which  are  to  be  gained  through  co¬ 
operation.  “Here  in  Ontario,”  he  said 
in  part,  “You  have  advantages  which 
we  in  California  never  will  have.  You 
have  advantages  of  which  we  never 
dreamed.  You  have  location,  climate, 
transportation  facilities,  leaders  and 
all  the  information  and  experience  at 
your,  disposal  which  we  in  California 
*  gained  only  by  costly  mistakes  and 
experiments.  For  fifty  years  we  have 
been  striving  toward  what  we  trust 
will  prove  to  be  ideal  conditions. 
Hampered  by  doubt,  precedent,  criti¬ 
cism — even  flatly  opposed  for  years  by 
the  President  of  our  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege  and  his  staff, — and  yet  co-operation 
has  come  to  California.  Furthermore, 
it  has  come  to  stay,  and  I  venture  to 
predict  that  within  three  years  Ontario 
will  have  as  complete  co-operation  in 
the  marketing  of  her  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts  as  we  have  in  the  South.  And 
now,  gentlemen,  where  do  you  come 
in?  YOU  MEN — graduates  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  whose  reputation  is  world¬ 
wide, — YOU  are  the  ones  to  put  this 
movement  across.  The  average  farmer 
knows  little  about  marketing  and  less 
about  economics.  He  looks  to  you  for 
the  guidance  he  needs  and  has  a  right 
to  expect,  and  you  dare  not  disappoint 
him.  With  your  scientific  education 
and  knowledge  of  world  politics,  you 
are  the  men  to  lead  him  to  the  larger 
prosperity  which  co-operation  secures, 
and  unless  you  accept  the  challenge, 
you  are  unfaithful  to  your  country,  to 
your  Alma  Mater  and  to  yourselves. 

One  man  cannot  do  it!  Two  men 
cannot  do  it!  But  you  men  here  to¬ 
night  CAN  do  it.  You  have  a  wonder¬ 
ful  privilege  in  your  wonderful  Province, 
but  remember  this — it  is  far  more  than 
a  mere  privilege.  IT  IS  YOUR  DUTY.” 

(Continued  on  page  xxi) 
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OUR  clientele  of  well  dressed 
men  is  a  well  balanced 
one.  It  includes  the 
younger  fellows  whose  dominant 
idea  is  ultra  novelty  and  it  also 
includes  the  business  men  who 
tone  down  their  apparel  ideas  to 
dignity  and  sedate  refinement. 

There’s  nothing  dull  or  uninter¬ 
esting  about  our  business  suits — 
they’re  quiet  in  styling  but  char¬ 
acterful  and  distinctive  in  model¬ 
ling  and  patternings. 

GEORGE  WALLACE 

All-Ways  Reliable 

20  Wyndham  St.  Guelph,  Out. 
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C.  Tice,  T9,  during  the  past  year 
inaugurated  a  system  of  seed  potato 
inspection  and  certification  in  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia.  Last 
December  he  attended  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Potato  Growers’  Conference, 
held  in  Spokane,  Washington.  Cecil 
likes  his  work  fine  and  wishes  to  be 
remembered  to  all  the  boys. 


Professor’s  energy  in  black-listing 
weed  seeds  kept  the  class  working  at 
top  speed.  Suddenly  a  long  finger  was 
levelled  at  Jimmie  James. 

“Now,  Mr.  James,  what  common 
object  does  this  remind  you  of?” 

Jimmie  reflected  hurriedly. 

“Sure,  it  looks  like  a  cootie,  sir!” 

The  class  once  more  took  an  interest 
in  life.  But  the  professional  dignity 
was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

“I’m  afraid  I’ve  had  no  experience 
with  cooties,  Mr.  James!” 
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London,  England;  Paris,  France;  Barcelona,  Spain;  and  New  York. 

Savings  Department  with  separate  room  for  Ladies. 


R .  L.  TORRANCE, 

Manager,  Guelph  Branch . 
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(Continued  from  page  viii.) 

It  was  great  to  hear  him,  and  made 
you  feel  lik’e  a  piker  for  not  having 
started  something  sooner.  He  dis¬ 
claims  any  credit  for  the  work  he  has 
been  conducting,  maintaining  that  co¬ 
operation  was  bound  to  arrive  some¬ 
time,  and  that  he  was  privileged  to  see 
its  possibilities  sooner  than  others. 
We  approached  Mr.  Doherty  with  a 
request  that  the  student  body  be  given 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  Mr.  Sapiro. 
Unfortunately,  his  many  engagements 
render  this  impossible.  We  were  quite 
disappointed,  as  he  has  a  really  wonder¬ 
ful  message  and  is  worth  travelling 
some  distance  to  hear. 

The  next  number  was  a  vocal  solo  by 
Mr.  Wishart,  who  maintained  the  honor 
of  the  College  quite  nobly.  The  quar¬ 
tette  then  brought  the  programme  to 
an  end  and  incidentally — with  the  aid 
of  its  “Po’  Little  Lamb,”  brought  the 
house  down.  Yes!  Yes!  From  the 
manner  in  which  our  various  offerings 
were  applauded,  the  company  enjoyed 
things  almost  as  much  as  we  did. 

Next  morning  we  had  breakfast  with 
Doctor  Creelman,  who  entertained  us 
with  several  anecdotes  and  escorted  us 
across  New  Zealand. 

Our  trip  was  most  interesting  and  it 
is  unfortunate  that  so  few  members  of 
the  student  body  were  able  to  attend. 
Strangely  enough  the  only  student  we 
saw  in  London  was  not  present  at  the 
banquet.  We  were  curious  regarding 
his  absence  until  we  saw  the  reason 
later.  She  looked  quite  nice  too. 

Very  truly  yours, 

One  of  the  Quartette. 


Following  is  a  list  of  those  present  at 
the  O.  A.  C.  Provincial  Alumni  Ban¬ 
quet  at  the  Tecumseh  Hotel,  London, 
on  March  10th: 


C.  Lamont,  T9 . 

Walker  ton . 

..Agricultural  Rep. 

D.  A.  Andrew,  ’ll . 

Clinton . 

..Assist.  Represent’ve 

G.  Kingsmill,  '14 . 

London . 

..Merchant 

F.  H.  Silcox,  ’03 . 

Iona . 

..Farmer 

C.  W.  Buchanan,  ’ll.. 

.Dutton . 

..Agric.  Rep. 

C.  C.  Luton,  1881-83 

St.  Thomas . 

.Farmer 

Net  Monteith, 1887-90  Stratford . 

Farmer 

G.  C.  Creelman,  ’88 . 

Toronto . 

Retired 

H.  S.  Fry,  T4 . 

London . 

.Journalist 

J.  B.  Fairbairn . 

Beamsville . 

.Fruit  Grower 

M.  H.  Staples . 

Toronto . 

.  U.  F.  Co-operative 

J.  B.  Sackville . 

Guelph . 

Staff,  O.A.C. 

W.  R.  Reek . 

Ridgetown . 

Supt.  Exp.  Farm 

R.  S.  Duncan,  '06 . 

.Toronto . 

Director  Agric. Reps. 

W.  P.  Macdonald . 

Petrolia . 

.Agric.  Rep. 

P.  D.  Valiev,  ’20 . 

London, R.R.  3. 

Farmer 

J.  C.  Neale . 

Lambeth . 

..Journalist 

J.  W.  Lawrence,  To . 

Sarnia . 

Manufacturer 

Mac  Waddell,  ’09 . 

Strathrov . 

Butter  Mnfr. 

T.  Ian  Way,  '20 . 

.St.  Thomas . 

.Creamery  Expert 

C.  H.  Zavitz,  T8 . 

.Ilderton . 

Farmer 

A.  Leitch,  ’05 . 

Guelph . 

Staff,  O.A.C 

W.  H.J  Tisdale . 

Toronto . 

Co-op  Wool  Grow’rs 

Geo.  S.  Elliott . 

.Tillsonburg . 

.Farming 

B  E  Foyston . 

Byron . 

S.  S.  Board 

T.  T.  Johnston . 

Dutton . 

,,S.  S.  Board 

1.  B.  Whale . 

.London . 

..Farmer  &  Journalist 

P.  F.  Love . 

London, R.R.  4 

Fruit  Grower 

E.  H.  Shuttleworth,’15London,R.R.  4. 

Fruit  Grower 

Justus  Miller . 

.Essex . 

..Agric.  Rep. 

R.  A.  Finn,  T5 . 

London . 

..Agric  Rep. 

H.  F.  Hudson . 

Strathroy . 

Dom.  Entomol.  Br. 

S.  D.  Irvine,  '21 . 

London . 

..Assist.  Agric.  Rep. 

Walter  Jas.  Brown . 

.London . 

..Western  University 

W.  J.  Rogers . 

Sparta . 

Fruit  Grower 

R.  J.  Bryden . 

..Welland . 

..Agric.  Rep. 

D.  E.  Carroll . 

Iona  Station . 

.Farmer 

Ernest  Weld . 

London . 

G.  A.  Green . 

..Woodstock . 

...Agric.  Rep. 

D.  C.  McArthur . 

.Toronto.. . 

Journalist 

H.  L.  Trueman . 

..Woodstock . 

..Assist.  Agric.  Rep. 

H.  P  Steckle . 

.Wheatley . 

.Farmer 

Andrew  Hicks . 

.Centralia . 

..Farmer 

T.  E.  Rotson . 

..23  Becher  St, 

London 

Robt  McEwen . 

London . 

..Farmer 

Ernest  Robson . 

..Denfield . 

..Farmer 

R.  W.  Bogue . 

Byron . 

..Farmer 

Geo.  Bogue . 

Byron . 

..Farmer 

M  H.  Porter . 

London . 

Journalist 

J.  W.  Freeborn . 

Ilderton . 

Farmer 

Aaron  Sapiro . 

San  Franci3co.. 

..Lawyer 

Manning  W.  Doherty. 

Dixie . 

.Farmer 

News  was  but  recently  received  of 
the  marriage  last  August  of  Mary  M. 
Armour,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  Armour,  of  Perth,  Ontario,  to 
Mr.  F.  Howard  MacLennan,  B.A. 
Mrs.  MacLennan  was  a  popular  girl  at 
the  Hall  with  the  Class  of  T3. 


Ray  Allan,  who  graduated  with  Class 
T9,  was  a  recent  visitor  at  the  College. 
He  is  with  the  Montreal  Star,  and  his 
address  is  416  Markham  St.,  Toronto. 
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